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THE FRIENDS OF EARLY YEARS. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

I sought my youthful home again ; 

‘The birds poured forth a tuneful strain, 

The silver stream its waters flung 

O’er banks where blushing wild-flowers clung ; 

The lambs were sporting on the lea, 

Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree ; 

And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 

I mourned the Friends of Early Years. 


I left that spot of light and bloom, 

To seek the church-yard’s sheltered gloom, 
They slept beneath the mossy earth, 
Untold, unsung their simple worth ; 

Yet, fondly, sadly, I avowed 

That none amid the dazzling crowd 

Had shared my hopes or soothed my fears 
Like these—the Friends of Early Years. 


That home I wish not now to see, 

It boasts no charm or joy for me; 

Yet Time my feelings cannot chill, 

My faithful friends are near me still : 

I lift to them my longing eyes, 

Whene’er I view their peaceful skies ; 
For there the blessed home appears, 
Where dwell the Friends of Early Years. 





HUMILITY. 
As the best laden branches bend 
To earth with an augmented press, 
So do the fruits of virtue tend 
To bow our hearts in humbleness ; 
While the vain Pharisee intiate 
With all the pufi’d and windy state, 
That owes to emptiness its birth, 
Like a balloon—a void inside, 
Without, all varnish, pomp and pride, 
Only seeks Heaven to be descried, 
Admired and gazed at from tho earth. 
What tho’ the sound and sane Divine, 
Neglected lives, forgotter dies— 
While saints and devotees combine 
To puff some favorite to the skies ; 
A diamond's still a precious stone, 
Altho’ upon a dunghill cast, 
And worthless dust tho’ upwards blown 
Retains its vileness to the last. 





NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 
NAPLES BAY IN 1799. 

Eighteen ships of the line were anchored in battle order, in this beautiful bay, 
on the morning of the 29th of June, under the justly celebrated Nelson, whose 
flag floated gaily from the foretop gallant mast of the Foudroyant, on whose 
quarter-deck were seated the gallant hero of the Nile, and of a hundred other 


victories ; and by his side the Cleopatra of the age, the fascinating and beauteous | manifold ; her vices proceeded from unfavourable circumstances, to which, in 
Emma, Lady Hamilton; when a Neapolitan boa, guarded by ragged ruffians, | some degree, we are allvictims. This noble but unfortunate lady has been most 


(twenty thousand of whom, led on by Cardinal Ruffo, had long been the terror 
of this devoted city,) brought on board the Prince Carraciolli, admiral of the 
Neapolitan fleet, and some other nobles of that land, whose place of retreat, a 
cave among the mountains of Calabria, had been discovered by the banditti, who 
now came, with these wretched men, to claim the price of their blood. The 
veteran admiral, who was placed under my charge, being then signal-mate to Lord 
‘Nelson, was brought on the poop, strongly guarded by marines: he was a short, 
tick-set man, of apparent strength, but haggard with misery and want: his 
clothing in wretched condition, but his countenance denoting stern resolution to 
endure that misery like a man: he spoke a short sentence to me in pure English, 
as if perfectly master of the language, and was shortly ushered intu our ward- 
room, where a court was assembled of his own officers, Count Thurn sitting as 
president. His defence, which was spoken in a deep, manly tone, will best ex- 
P-ain the nature of the charge. 

“I am accused,” said the prince, “of deserting my king in distress, and 
leaguing with his enemies. The accusation is so far false, that the king desert- 
ed me and all his faithful subjects. It is well known to you, gentlemen, that our 
frontier was covered by an army under General “Mack superior to the advancing 
enemy, and you are aware that the sinews of war ismoney. The king collected 
everything that could be converted into specie on pretence of paying that army, 
embarked it in his Britannic Majesty’s ship Vanguard, even to the enormous 
amount of five hundred casks, and fled with it to Palermo, there to riot in luxu- 
nous safety. Who was then the traitor, the king or myself! After such uncall- 
ed for, and, I must say, cowardly desertion by the sovereign, Mack’s army dis- 
bande d for want of pay, and the French occupied Naples. It is known to you, 
gentlemen, that my patrimonial possessions lay in the city, and that my family is 
large: if I had not succumbed to the ruling power, my children—(here bis emo- 
tion was shown by the altered tone, the quiver of the lip, and the suffusion of 
the eyes: he quickly conquered his emotion, and continued in the same stern 
tone)—would have been vagabonds in the land of their fathers. Gentlemen, 
— of you are parents, and I appeal to your feelings; let each of you place 
Neen in my situation, and say how you would have acted ; but I think my 
Tavuction is predetermined, and this court anything but a court of justice. If 

am right, my blood be upon your heads, and on those of your children.” 
The veteran spread his hands abroad, and presented a fine picture of a brave 
ee iy extreme peril. The court was cleared, and a very short time elapsed be- 
wh was again opened to pronounce sentence on this devoted noble. Count 
urn covered his head, and addressed the wretched old man :— 
cl thee me Prince Carraciolli, you have been unanimously found guilty of the 
yen ae brought against you; you have repaid the high rank and honours, con- 
tred on you by a mild and confiding sovereign, with the blackest ingratitude. 
‘e sentence of the court is, that you shall be hanged by the neck at the yard- 


m 


arm of your own flag-ship in two hours from this time, and may God have mercy | ed thy sex—had that well- 


®n your soul!” 


stern composure. 
will 
ma. any favour from such men ; but, if possible, I wish to be shot, as becomes 
pA. and not hung up like a felon and a dog.” 
sels ; is inadmissable,” said Count Thurn; “and the court is hereby dis- 
a re 
_ At two o'clock in the afternoon the veteran, with a firm step, walked into Lord 


coon s barge, and with a party of thirty of our seamen, under one of our lieu- 
8, 


ed into eternity at the expiration ot the two hours from the time the sentence 
had passed. ‘The seamen of our fleet, who clustered on the rigging like bees, 
, consoled themselves that it was only an Italian prince, and the admiral of Naples, 
that was hanging, a person of very light estimation compared with the lowest 
man ina British ship. His majesty of Naples, the prime minister, Sir John 
Acton, and many of the foreign ambassadors, joined and took up their quarters in 
the Foudroyant two days after the execution ; and my Lord Nelson removed to 
the first lieutenant’s cabin as his sleeping apartment, giving his cabin to the 
king’s use, and the larboard side of the main-deck for his cooks, who condescend- 
ed to officiate as ours ; and never did midshipmen fare so sumptuously as duringy| 
the king's long stay on board the Foudroyant. The day was passed in adminis- 
tering justice (Italian fashion) to the wretches who fell into the grasp of Cardinal 
Ruffo’s lambs, enlivened by the bombardment of St. Elmo, which we were bat- 
teringin breach. At noon, dinner was served to the royal party and their guests 
on the quarter-deck ; Lady Hamilton’s graceful form bending over her harp, 
and her heavenly music gave a gusto to the dessert. As the sun went down, the 
opera singers, in a large decked galley, came alongside, and al! that could delight 
the ear or please the eye, was there to fascinate and charm. 

Some days after the execution, when the name of Admiral Carraciolli had 
ceased to be remembered among the great and noble of the land, | was roused 
from my slumbers with an account of the king being on deck. Wondering at 
his bad taste for early rising, I hurried up, and found his majesty gazing with in- 
tense anxiety on some distant object : at once he turned pale, and, letting his 
spygtass fall on deck, uttered an exclamation of horror. My eyes instinctively 
turned in the same direction, and under our larboard quarter, with his face full 
upon us, much swollen and discoloured by the water, and his orbs of “sight start- 
ed from their sockets by strangulation, floated the ill-fated prince, All the super- 
stition of the Italian school was called into play by this extraordinary (and, in 
truth, it was a fearful) apparition. The old man’s grey hair streamed in the 
light breeze that rippled the placid waters of this lovely bay—the king and court 
were alarmed, and looked very pale—the priesthood, who were numerous on 
board, were summoned, when one more adroit than his brethren, told the king 
that the spirit of his unfortunate admiral could not rest without his forgiveness, 
which he had risen to implore. This was freely accorded ; and on Lord Nelson 
(who was suffering from ill health) being awakened from his uneasy slumbers by 
the agitation of the court, he ordered a boat to be sent from the ship to tow the 
corse on shore. This unlooked-for appearance of the dead did not lessen our 
appetite for the good things in the king's larder, or our zest for the evening’s 
opera. 

Things moved on in the same gay strain, though many hearts were breaking 
with incurable sorrow, and many a brilliant eye was dimmed by incessant weep- 
im 4 while famine, with its attendant miseries, reigned in the populous city of 
Naples, preyed on by twenty Thousand banditt! under the primate Cardinal Rutfo, 
and who (I suppose in derision) were denominated the Christian army. ‘These 
scoundrels, unchecked by law or justice, with no force to restrain them, freely 
indulged their licentious habits, and, with tiger-like ferocity, waded deep in 








~ ee alone surrender—Sir Ed’ard, we must and shall beat the Northum- 
erland. 

“I will do the utmost, my lord: get the engine to work on the sails—hang 
buts of Water to the stays—pipe the hammocks down, and each man place shot 
in-them—slack the stays, knock up the wedges, and give the masts play—start 
off the water, Mr. James, and pump the ship. The Foudroyant is drawing a- 
head, and at last takes the lead in the chase. The admiral is working his fin, 
(the stump of, his right arm,) do not cross his hause, I advise you.” 

The advice was good, for at that moment Nelson opened furiously on the 
quarter-master at conn. ‘T’ll knock you off your perch, you rascal, if you 
= 4 inattentive—Sir Ed'ard, send your best quarter-master to the weather- 
wheel, 

‘A strange sail a-head of the chase,” called the look-out man. 

“‘ Youngster, to the mast-head—let me know what she is immediately.” 

“A sloop of war or frigate, my lord,” shouted the young signal midshipman. 

“Demand her number.”’ 

“ The Success, my lord.” 

“Captain Peard, signal to cut off the flying enemy—great odds, though— 
thirty-two small guns to eighty large ones.” 

“ The Success has hove to athwart-hawse of the Genereux, and is firing her 
ee broadside. The Frenchman has hoisted his tricolour, with a rear-admi- 
ral’s flag.” 

* Brave—Success at her again.” 

“She has vrore round, my lord, and firing her starboard broadside. It has 
winged her, my lord—her flying kites are flying away altogether. The enemy is 
close on the Success, who must receive her tremendous broadside.” The Ge- 
nereux opens her fire on her little enemy, and every person stands aghast, afraid 
of the consequences. ‘The smoke clears away, and there is the Success, crip- 
pled, it is true, but, bull-dog-like, bearing up after the enemy.” 

“The signal for the Success to discdntinue the action, and come under my 
stern,’ said Lord Nelson; “she has done well for her size—try a shot from the 
lower deck at her, Sir Ed’ard.”’ 

“Tt goes over her,” , 

‘* Beat to quarters, and fire coolly and deliberately at her masts and yards.” 

The Le Genereux at this moment opened her fire on us ; and, as a shot passed 
through the mizen stay-sail, Lord Nelson, patting one of the youngsters on the 
head; asked him jocularly, how he relished the music, and observing, something 
like alarm depicted on his countenance, consoled him with the information that 
Charles XII. ran away: from the first shot he heard, though afterwards he was 
called ‘“ the Great,” and deservedly, from his bravery—* I therefore,” said Lord 
Nelson, * hop lich fromfyou, in future.” 

Here the Northumberland opened her fire, and down came the tricolourfed en- 
Sign, amidst the thunder of our united cannon. 

“The signal to discontinue the fighting.” And Sir Edward Berry boarded the 
prize. Very shortly he returned with Rear-Admiral Pére’s sword, who, he 
stated, was then dying on his quarter-deck, with the loss of both legs, shot off 





blood. Many, very many, of Italy’s beauteous daughters, and those of high 
rank, have I seen prostrate on our deck, imploring protection from these bloody | 
ruflians, by whom their natural protectors had been murdered. In my mind's eye 

I see them now! Their graceful forms bent with misery—their dark eyes and 

clasped hands raised to the Father of all for mercy—their clear olive complexion | 
changing to a sickly hue from anguish of mind. Hew could men, possessing hu- | 
man hearts, refrain from flying to their relief? Yet, I am sorry to say, they were 

placed (without regard to their feelings) in polaccos, under the guidance of young 
English midshipmen, there to let their afflicted hearts break at leisure. Dear, 
amiable, and gentle sex! how infinitely greater appears to be thy share of the 
curse brought upon the descendants of Adam and Eve by their disobedience than 
ours! I grieve to say, that wonderful, talented, and graceful beauty, Emma 








| 


Lady Hamilton, did not sympathise in the manner expected from her generous 
and noble nature. This lady was one of God's nobility, for her virtues were 


grossly calumniated; she served the country with unwearied zeal and activity, 
and ina greater degree than any female ever had the power: she was the cause 
of saving millions of British property from the grasp of the Spanish king in 1797, 
she enabled Lord Nelson to fight the battle of Aboukir, and kept steady to our in- 
terest the fickle and dissolute court of Naples, from her influence over the daugh- 
ter of Maria Theresa, then queen of that place. Her generosity and good- 
nature were unbounded—her talents and spirit unequalled; and, to my know- 
ledge, her heart was of softer materials than to rejoice in the sufferings of the 
enemies of the court, to whom both her and Lord Nelson were bound by the 
strongest ties of gratitude and affection. To that high sense of gratitude for be- 
nefits conferred on them, must be attributed the execution of Prince Carra- 
ciolliand some other acts much to be lamented ; but poor human nature is very 
fallible ; they sinned and deeply sinned, through their affection to their benefac- 
tors. Qne short tale, andI consign this unjustly-treated and wonderful woman to 
oblivien. 

Onthe peace of Amiens taking place I was paid off from the frigate to which I 
had teen appointed lieutenant by Lord Keith, and served as such during the 
Egyptan expedition (of which more anon.) and retired from full pay to nothing 
and fid myself, with the comfortable assurance from those in power, that the 
peacepromotion had taken place, and there was no hope for me. As a last re- 
sourcé, and “foriorn hope,” I went to Lord Nelson’s seat at Merton, and fortu- 
nately gained admission to his lordship through his well-known and favourite ser- 
vant, fom Allen, who approached his study-door under some apprehension of the 
nature of ourreception. The voice of Lord Nelson, denoting vexation, repri- 
mand my friend, and declared, most truly, he was pestered to death by young 
gentlenen, his former shipmates. Tom pushed me into the room, and went in | 
searct of an able auxiliary, who entered the study, in the most pleasing shape— 
that d a lovely and graceful woman; and, with her usual fascinating and play- 
ful minner, declared, ‘‘ His lordship must serve me.”’ His countenance, which, 
until now, had been a thunder-cloud, brightened ; and Lady Hamilton was 
the sun that lightened our hemisphere. She, with her ready wit possessed by the 
fair sex alone, set aside his scruples of asking a favour of the first Admiralty 
Lord, by dictating a strong certificate, which, under her direction, he wrote. 

“ Now, my young friend,” said her ladyship, with that irresistible smile which 
gave sich expression of sweetness to her lovely countenance, ‘obey my direc- 
tions minutely : send this to Lord St. Vincent, at Brentwood, so as to reach him 
on Sunday morning.” 

Mycommission, as an officer, was dated the same as the aforesaid certificate : 
may i: be made up to thee in another and better world, sweet lady! for man’s in- 
justice in this—achere thou hast been most foully calummated ; and thy sins and 
weaknesses attributed to their proper source—thy low birth and association of 








“ Hereafter,” said he, “when you shall be called to your great account, you| 
Weep for this unjust sentence in tears of blood. I take shame to myself in | ship, my lord, and going lar 


was taken to his flag-ship, the gun fired, and the brave old man launch- | 


Me | memory woul 
The countenance of the veteran admiral, betrayed no other emotion than 2 | mankind. 


thy infant years, joined to the most extraordinary talent and beauty that ever adorn- 
f proportioned head been encircled by a diadem, thy 
4 have been held up for the adoration instead of the execration of | 


THE CHASE. 
« Deck, there! the stranger is evidently a man-of-war—she is a line-of-battle 
ge on the starboard tack.” 
| Ah! an enemy, Mr. Stains: I pray God it may be Le Genereux. The sig- | 
| nal for ageneral chase, Sir Ed’ard (the Nelsonian pronunciation of Edward)— | 
| make the Foudroyant fly!” ; | 
Thus spoke the heroic Nelson ; and every exertion that emulation could in- 
| spire was used to crowd the squadron with canvas, the Northumberland taking 


| the lead, with the flag-ship close on her quarter. 
“ This will année, 318 Ed’ard; it is certainly Le Genereux, and to my flag- 


by the raking broadsides of the little Success. This unfortunate Frenchman 
was under the imputation of having broken his parole, and was considered lucky 


| in having redeemed his honour by dying in battle. 


THE BALL. 

Lord Nelson was truly elated by capturing one of the two ships that alone 
made their escape from the battle of Aboukir. Leaving the squadron, under 
Captain Ball, to blockade Malta, the Foudroyant bore-up for Palermo—there to 
receive the incense of refined Italian flatery, incessant balls and feedings, the 
smiles of beauty, and the witchery of music. The pencil of Hogarth would 
have been well employed in sketching our cockpit, preparing for one of these ex- 
hibitions. ’ 

“Two dirty shirts, nearly new, for one clean one,” shouts a midshipman.— 
“‘ Who will lend a pairof uniform breeches ? for mine are worn out by pipe-clay and 
cleaning,” cries a second-reefer. ‘* Jobn, yours wil\fit, and you are not on turn 
for going—do, there's a good fellow !” 

“Excuse me, Jack, for you ruined my number-one coat at your last turn out, 
by rolling inthe gutter, when you received that ugly cut of the stiletto from 
the cut-throat Italian who calls bimself a marquis.” 

“ Ay, ay; but lamto give you one for it, made by Stultz, should we both 
reach old England.” 

How different to this capering, fiddling, frivolous people 7 

When assembled onthe Prado, at Palermo, to the number of fifteen, a collec- 
tion was ordered by our leader to pay for the requisite carriages to the king’s 
palace, at Colley, the splendid scene of our night’s festivities. To our great dis- 
may, each of the party had forgotten his purse, from long disuse, except one, 
who, after long and laborious search, produced a paulo, value five-pence. To walk 
four miles would not do in dancing-pumps, and to return, when in ball-room order, 
which had cost us a world of trouble and tried our resources to the utmost pitch 
of human ingenuity, for I (the author) substituted the leg of a stocking that had 
once been white for a cambric pocket-handkerchief ; and most serviceable it prov- 
ed; for, on crowning the statue of Lord Nelson, erected in the illuminated gardens, 
to the appropriate tune of Rule Britannia, which was done by his present Majesty of 
Naples, then alittle boy, my lord’s feelings were so overcome as to betray him into 
womanly weakness, and his trusty aides-de-camp could do no less than apply their 
handkerchiefs, though, in some, from a contrary feeling of mirth. 

At this time the aforesaid stocking was invaluable :—but to return to our dilem- 
ma of how we could get to Colley’s. The leader proposed seizing the first car- 
riage, which he called putting it into requisition for his majesty’s service, viz. to 
convey his midshipmen. A nobleman’s splendid vehicle, that was standing at his 
palace door for the purpose of conveying the family to the royal ball, was the first 
that we encountered, and after a little scuffle in displacing the coachman and 
footman, we succeeded in lining it inside and out, with young English midship- 
men, in training for future Nelsons. This notable exploit created much amaze- 
ment, and, from their exclamations, displeasure in the minds of our Italian allies, 
and the upset of another coach from the careless driving of our leader: this un- 
fortunate occurrence damped our buoyant spirits, from a young and beautiful 
duchess having sustained considerable injury from the concussion. But beyond 
all description was the fairy scene presented by the illuminated palace and the 
gardens, the assembled royal family, the great in rank, the bold in arms, with Italy's 
nut-brown daughters, their lustrous black eyes, and raven tresses, their elegant 
and voluptuous forms gliding through the mazy dance; and the whole presided 
over by the genius of taste, whose attitudes were never equalled, and with a sua- 
vity of manner, and a generous openness of mind and heart, where selfishness, 
with all its unamiable concomitants, pride, envy, and jealousy, would never dwell 
—I mean Emma, Lady Hamilton. These agreeables soon drove from our youth- 
ful minds all unpleasant impressions, and the kind manner in which the presiding 
genius attended to our wants and covered our blunders—for, for one of our young 
companions (now a commodore) she won at Rouge et Noir five pounds in as many 
minutes—most probably divining the low state of our finances, and this enabled 
us to retreat as gentlemen, when our entrée had been the reverse. At midnight 


| we were marshalled by the officers of the palace into the illuminated gardens. 


Gentle reader, if you have seen Vauxhall on a gala night, you may form some 
conception of the fairy scene, heightened by the attendance of a Turkish admiral 
and his officers, whose squadron lay in the Bay of Palermo. Their rich and 
unique attire, the contemptuous gravity with which they viewed the dancing, and 
the attention and adoration paid to the fairest and likewise the best part of God’s 


| beautiful creation, excited in their minds astonishment, and probably disgust. 


Their warlike sash, studded with loaded pistols, caused terror among the fair, and 
acted as a repelling power, by keeping the gentle sex at a gazing distance. These 
gtim-looking gentlemen, on making an awkward attempt to take the same liber- 
ties with the natives they saw practised with impunity by their modest allies, the 
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diffident English,) were haughtily repelled, and many a turbaned head was laid 
low by that handy little instrument, the stiletto. Their indignant admiral de- 
manded the murderers for the pleasure of impaling them; but Lord Nelson 
checked his fury by anchoring the Foudroyant between them and the town in 
battle order, with an intimation that the first shot fired at our allies, would be con- 
strued mto a declaration of war against the sons of the Ocean, and be resented 
by the Duke of Thunder in the true Nelsonian style. An Herculean-made Mal- 
tee slave, having got the shackle off one leg, jumped into the sea, and, with as- 
tonishing exertion, swam on board with a great weight of chain attached to his 
right leg: never shall I forget the poor fellow’s wild and earnest supplication to 
Lord Ne’sen and Lady Hamilton for protection. It drew tears from the eyes of 
the fair Emma, and fruitless wishes, for his lordship would not risk a war, and 
have his flag ship destroyed for a wretched slave. With some other youngsters 
interested for the poor man, I went on board the frigate he had jumped from, but 
our questions respecting his fate were deemed intrusive and impertinent. Great 
coolness for some time existed between the followers of our blessed Saviour and 
the imposter Mahomet. But to return to the palace gardens—the fireworks were 
astonishing, by their ingenuity and brilliant effect, the vast company that were 
moving to the centre to view a temple erected to the goddess of Fame, who, 
perched on the dome, was blowing her trumpet ; under the portico was seen an 
admirable statue or our gallant hero, supported by Lady Hamilton on huis nght, 
and Sir William on his left. These statues were imposing and excellent like- 
nesses. As we approached, the king's band played Rule Britanma. At once 
silence prevailed. His present majesty of Naples (then Prince Leopold) mount- 
ed the steps behind the large statue of Nelson, on which he placed a crown of 
laurel, richly inlaid with diamonds. The trumpets then blew a pot of war, and 
the batids struck up with great animation, ‘* See the conquering Hero comes.” 
Lord Nelson's feelings were greatly touched, and big tears coursed each other 
down his weather-beaten cheeks, as on one knee he received the young prince In 
his only arm, who, with inimitable grace had embraced him, calling him the guardian 
angel of his papa and his dominions. All who were susceptible of the finer feel- 
ings, showed them by their emotion, and many a countenance that had looked 
with unconcern on the battle and the breeze, now turned aside, ashamed of their 
womanly weakness. This was the time my substitute stocking rendered great 
service ; for] do not hesitate to say, that I sobved as if my schoolmaster had 
just applied his most forcible arguments. 

The king, queen, and three fair princesses, one of them beautiful, approached 


the trio, and warmly congratulated his lordship on the recent capture of 


Le Genereux. Dancing recommenced, and I made some awkward attempts, 
as partner to the youngest Princess of Castlecicizilo, who good-naturedly 
endeavoured to get me through the santarello, but I fancied was glad when she 
exchanged me forthe Prince of Palermo, whose form resembled a wasp, (being 
pinched in the waist by his military sash.) and spunround like ate-totum on the light 
fantastic toe; and by the elegance of his waltzing soon effaced the recollection 
of aclumsy English boy, whose healthy apple cheeks were his only recommen- 
dation. This splendid entertainment was concluded by some of the wildest of 
our youngsters attempting to break through his majesty’s foot guards, who re- 
fused to give way to their orders. They were instantly chargea by the midship- 
men with their dress dirks, and broken. One of the savages fired, and shot a 
fine boy through the thigh, who did well. For this notable and ill-timed feat, 
Lord Nelson stopped our leave for six months, and many an anathema was show- 
ered on us by our equally unfortunate contemporaries of the squadron 
THE BATTLE. 

The shattered person of Lord Nelson—for in battle he had lost an arm and an 
eye, and got a fractured skull—acting upon a delicate and diminutive frame, (for 
as Sir William Hamilton, the ambassador, justly observed, he had a great soul 
enshrined in a small casket,) disabled and rendered him unfit for sea; therefore 
his flag-ship, the Foudroyant, sailed for Malta, under his captain, who was not 
Sir Thomas Hardy. On arriving off Valetta, the capital of that island, a mes- 
sage from Commodore Sir Manly Dixon, (then commanding the Lion, 64,) was 
delivered through the trumpet of the commander of the Minorca, that he had 
certain intelligence that the Guillaume Tell would try an escape to Toulon, as 
she was destitute of provisions. The commodore ordered us to anchor close in 
with the harbour’s mouth, and watch her motions. Our station was accordingly 
taken just out of gunshot. At midnight (the darkness being intense) a move- 
ment was observed on shore, skyrockets exploded, and blue lights and false fires 
gave intimation that the Guillaume Tell, Rear-Admiral Decres, was attempting 
an escape through our blockadjng squadron. The ship was put in battle order, 
and the crew impatiently waited the order of our commander, who, deficient in 
general knowledge of the French language, had acquired a phrase that, from its 
rarity, was deeply impressed on his mind, and influenced his conduct. He said 
the French were practising a ruse de guerre, and remaining fast at anchor. ‘The 
frequent flashes and roar of heavy artillery caused a disposition inthe minds of 
our officers to doubt the correctness of their gallant commander's judgment ; 
and the message delivered from the Minorca, that the commander had sent him 
to say that the Guillaume Tell was going Jarge on the starboard tack, closely 
followed and fired into by the Penelope frigate; and that we being the only 
ship able to cope with such a monster, wes ordered to bring her to close action 
instanter. 

The ruse de guerre, haunting the mind of our commander, prevented imme- 
diate obedience ; and the late Sir Thomas Stains (then third lieutenant, and com- 
manding the lower-deck guns) indignantly offered to pull into the harbour of Va- 
letta, and ascertain to a certainty whether the Guillaume Tell, or some substi- 
tute, had misled the British sqaadron. ‘I will not risk so valuable a life as 
yours, Mr. Stains :”’ and things remained in the same state of quietude, until 
broken by a shot from the Port Mahon brig athwart our stern, and on the ‘** Foud- 
royant ahoy!” from a hoarse, powerful voice, compelled the attention of our 
chief. ‘I am ordered by Commodore Manly Dixon to express his great surprise 
at the inactivity of the flag ship of Lord Nelson. It is his most positive orders, 
that the Foudroyant cuts from her anchor, and bring the Guillaume Tell to close 
action, without losing 1 moment's time. Nor am [to leave you, sir, until all 
your sails are set in pursuit of the flying enemy, with whom Captain Blackwood 
is in close and interesting conversation.” This gentle intimation dispersed the 
ideas engendered dy the ruse de guerre, and the Foudroyant was crowded with 
all sail that could bring her into the conference of Captain Blackwood and <Ad- 
miral Decres. Our gallant ship (like the noble greyhound slipped from his leash) 
bounded after the flying foe at the rate of eleven knots. 

I must here observe, that we had on board a Sicilian general, the Prince of 
Palermo, with two hundred picked men, going to reinforce and take the com- 
mand of the troops besieging Malta. Now, fair and gentle reader! do not pic- 
ture to your mind an old man worn out in hard service, solacing himself with an 
immoderate quantity of snuff dirtily taken ; but present to your mind’s eye the 
figure of the Apollo Belvidere, tightly girded round the waist, and with a face 
that your brilliant eyes would bestow a second glance on, and you have a faint 
image of this veteran general of thirty, the most illustrious the Prince of Paler- 
mo, who declared, on his most sacred honour, that his grand desire was to see 
the English fight at sea. ‘‘ They are one great people,” said his highness ; 
and leave was granted by our chief to his ‘* grand desire.’ This proved for- 
tunate ; for most of our marines were before Malta, and we were short- 
handed. 

As day broke we observed the Lion, with her sixty-four small guns, receiving 
the smashing broadside of the huge foe. It was a settler, and the Lion retired 
to digest the dose. The Penelope, commanded by the Honourable Captain 
Blackwood, hung close to her stern, and the effect of his well-directed fire was 
seen by the dismantled state of the enemy, who now wore to receive us, and like 
a gallant stag brought to bay, showed a noble front to his assailants. Here, 
again, our noble captain’s imaginative turn hoodwinked his judgment. ** Young- 
ster,” said he to me, “ tell the officers of the main and lower decks to remain 
prepared, but not to fire without my orders, as I think the Guillaume Tell has 
struck at the sight of us.’’ Little did he know of her chief, the valiant Duke 
of Decres, (afterwards Minister of Marine to Napoleon Bonaparte,) nor did he 
calculate that this news at the batteries would throw the crew off their guard. 
This erroneous idea was stoutly combated by the first lieutenant and master, who 
judiciously observed, ‘that no British man-of-war would fire into an enemy that 
had surrendered. 

And * Old Soundings,’ who, from the peculiar conformation of his nose, was 
better known among the midshipmen as ‘‘ Rigdum Funnidos,” now determined 
to correct his captain, and began in his own strange way of prefacing everything 
with “I am thinking—I am saying,” at the same time using his right hand, as if 
taking bearings, (from which he also had attained the name of “chop the binna- 
ele,”) now addressed the captain as follows: “I am thinking—I am saying, Sir 
Ed’ard ; that is, I am thinking you had better reduce sail to working order, pass 
athwart her bows to windward of her, and then under her stern, and whether she 
has struck or not, it will place us in a very advantageous position: that is, I am 
thinking so—I am saying so, Sir Ed’ard.” 

During this admirable speech, ‘‘ chop the binuacle’s * hand was moving in its 
usual way. Sir Edward threw as much scorn into his countenance as it was 
capable of expressing, and, with great hauteur, answered thus: ‘* Whether the 
enemy has struck or not, I feel certain that no person but yourself is afraid of 
her broadside.” 

“Chop the binnacle”’ stood aghast, his hand worked in the usual manner, and 
at last out came thinking and saying, “That he was thinking, Sir Ed’ard was 
calling him a coward—that he would find his courage equal to his Sir Ed’ard’s— 
that he was at his post to obey his orders, but no more advice would he offer ;”’ 
and then took his station at the conn, in a very sulky mood 

During this time the valiant Decres was silently preparing a settling dose of 
three round shot in each of his enormous guns for us, sustaining with great pa- 
tience the teazing fire of our small craft. We are now opening her, and per- 
ceive the tricoloured flag fluttering from the wreck of her mizen topmast, te 


which it was apparently nailed. ‘Shorten sail,” said our chief, “ and back the 
main topsail ;” and jumping on a gun he hailed the French admiral, who (deco- 
rated in all his orders, even to the cross of the Legion of Honour) stood conspi- 
cuously on the poop, with his sabre naked in his hand, and a brace of pistols in 
his belt. ‘Strike your French colours,” bellowed our captain through his trum- 
pet. in what he must have thought impressive terms. ‘The Frenchman silently 
and gracefully waved his sabre—his small arm men poured in a volley—their tre- 
mendous artillery vomited forth their three round shot, the concussion heeling us 
two streaks—the crashing of masts and yards, with shrieks and death-groans, 
attested well the precision of their aim; and the destructive effect of their broad- 
side so closely delivered, that our studding-sail booms were carried away against 
his main-yard. 
97; that is, I selected, tasted, and conveyed such oranges, as I did not approve 
for my own eating, to Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, and his captain, James R. 


tory did I hear such a fatal broadside as was poured into the Foudroyant by the 
Guillaume Tell ; it resembled a voleanic eruption, crashing, tearing, and splinter- 
ing everything in its destructive course. ‘ Hard up,” said our chief, “ set the 
jib, and sheet home the fore-top gallant sail, (for we had shot past the enemy 
like a flash of lightning). The jib-boom is gone, and the fore-topmast is badly 
wounded roared the foreeastle officer; “look out for the topmast,—stand from 
under.’ 
its enormous weight. Stil! the force of the helm, acting on the flying rate at 
which we had attacked our enemy to leeward, (for our captain most magnani- 
mously disdained to take any advantage of her crippled state,) brought his majes- 


rent the sky. ! 
decks, lower vards, and rigging. ready for boarding. The naked sabre hanging 
by its becket from the wrist, the pistols in the belt, sal the determined look of 
these half-starved reffians, dazzled my vision ; but still it took in their valiant ad- 
miral, standing in the most conspicuous situation, animating his men both by 
voice and gestures. None who beheld the anxiety of our small-arm men to shoot 





fell around him like corn before the reaper; but there he stood in the glittering 
insignia of his rank, upright and uninjured. I saw a marine, who taught us the 
broadsword, and to fire at a mark, take dead aim at the adimiral, within half pis- 
tol-shot : just as his finger reached the trigger, one of their forty-two pounders 
carried off the head, musket, and arm of this excellent marksman. 
marine, (a rare instance in the corps,) disgraced it by lying on the deck, and was 
thought wounded by my brother signal-midshipman, Mr. West, who approached 
with the view of rendering assistance ; but when he found it rank cowardice, he 
| obliged the man to rise, under fear of immediate death ; the poor wretch had 
| scarcely assumed the perpendicular, when a bar that connects grape shot passed 
through both thigh bones close up to the hips, and could not be extricated. His 
torture lasted two davs, when death relieved his sufferings. 

At this time, my friend West fell across my feet with a hideous groan ; a large 
splinter from the mainmast had bared his right thigh bone from the knee-pan to 
the hip: he lived to reach Palermo, and then sank under his sufferings. ‘These, 
with other shocking sights, made me feel sick at heart, and I thought the glorious 
pomp of war anything but pleasant. | heard the captain exclaim that he was 
wounded, and in pompous terms desired the quarter-master to bring him a chair, 
which he filled in great state: splinters from the mainmast had struck every per- 
son on the deck ; but fortunately our chief so slightly, that the master afterwards 
declared that he bound it with a white handkerchief for fear of mistaking the 
leg 

We were at this time totally unmanageable, and cracking masts and yards in 
close contact with our foe, who now tried his last effort at boarding. ‘ Small 
arm men, and pikemen, forward to assist boarders,” shouted the chief. “ Re- 
quest his highness of Palermo to assemble his troops on the forecastle.” Alas! 
sorry am I to say that very few responded to the martial call; and the prince 
shortly after passed me, covered with the blood of two of our seamen, killed at 
the cabin guns, his cheeks divested of their roses, and the ** grand desire” filled 
to satiety. 

** Sare,” said his highness, addressing the captain of one of the quarter-deck 
guns, ‘can you tell me where Colonel St. Ange, my aide-de-camp, is gone ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said Jack, with great unconcern, replacing an old quid he had 
just discarded ; * unless you mean the spindle-shanked, hook-nosed fellow I saw 
with you when the boarders were called for’ard.” 

“ Ay, ay, he has de Roman nose ; where shall I find him?” 

** Below,” said Jack. 

‘Why for he go below ! 

“To eave his bacon,” quaintly said the sailor; ‘heave her breach aft, so,— 
stand clear,”’ and the gun being fired, rebounded with great Velocity 

The dismayed prince, turning to me, asked for an explanation of save his 
bacon. I with difficulty made him understand that, in the opinion of the captain 
of the gun, Colone) St. Ange had not consulted his honour in going into a place 
of safety. 

‘‘ Have you the place of de safety here ?"’ eaid the prince. 

‘* What we consider so—where the wounded are dressed,”’ replied I. 

‘“Sare,” said his highness, raising his hat, ‘I will be particularly obligated to 
you to show me this place of de safety dat you have here.” 

“Your highness must excuse my leaving the deck, which I dare not do; but 
by descending two ladders below this, you will arrive at the cock-pit, where I have 
no doubt you will find Colonel St. Ange.” 

It is unnecessary to say, that his highness was not visible on deck again 
during the action, which still raged with unremitting fury. A few thumps in- 
creased our distance from each other, and placed us ina raking position for the foe 
to hammer at. 

“Tt is twenty minutes, sir,’ 
lower ceck.”’ 

**T am truly sorry to hear it,’ said the chief, ‘I wish they would al] bear.” 

“Do order the Penelope, sir, to tow us fairly alongside.” 

“ Here, youngster, the Penelope’s pendants.” 

** We have no means of hoisting them,” said I. 

“Don’t start difficulties, boy, but hold the tack up on the rail, and | will carry 
the head up the mizen-rigging ;"’ and our gallant lieutenant climbed the rigging 
like a cat. 

Mr. Stains, I command you to come down, and the whole of you, off the poop, 
for the mizen-mast is falling,” shouted our captain. 

There was a rush to obey, and inthe struggle I was thrown down with some 
violence by the long legs of John Collins, our tall marine officer. It took me 
some time to ascertain, first, the safety of my head, and thenif I had my proper 
quantity of limbs left. To my great relief, I found legs, arms, anc body un- 
touched, and forthwith preceeded to use them, by scrambling off that slaughter- 
house of a deck, and out of the way of a falling mizen-mast, which now came 
down on the quarter-deck with a horrible crash, breaking through it, ani crushing 
to death the captain of the mizen-top; a very fine lad, whose father, a quarter- 
master at the helm, had only a few minutes before been carried down with his 
right arm shot off. Captain Blackwood had seen our distressed sitwtion under 
| the raking fire of our foe, and his own pendants now approached us. 


” 


said Mr. Stains, ‘since a gun would bear from the 


, 





| *] will heave about, and tow you close enough to singe the Fenchman’s 
whiskers.’ His foremast, that had been tottering some time, now fell witha 
thundering noise, and a heart-felt cheer was raised from both ships. Gur larboard 
| broadside now bore upon him, and away went his main-mast.—** Worl away, my 
| hearts of oak and his tricolored flag will soon be under water,” respomed fore and 
| aft; though, give the devil his due, he is a good piece of stuff, and merits better 
than drowning 
At this time the only sergeant of marines on board, (the rest being )efore Mal- 
ta,) a very gallant man, was borne across the quarter.deck, with his lef thigh shot 
off. The blood played like a fountain, and deluged all within its rewch.—“ Set 
me down,” said the wounded man: “water, water—O give me water.” He 
drank eagerly, and fell back dead. The body was immediately consigned to the 
deep ; and before I recovered the shock given to my feelings, “‘ Younsster,” said 
the captain, ‘* get me the number of wounded from the surgeon.” ! 


fernal fire as the Guillaume Tell kept on us, both in artillery and small arms. 
But when I entered the cockpit, and my optics served me by candk-light from 
the broad glare of the sun, after stumbling against some of the wounded, I ap- 
proached the medical tribe, who, with shirt-sleeves tucked up to the shoulders, 
their hands and arms bathed in human blood, were busily employed in taking the 
old quarter-master’s right arm out of the socket, whose only son, the captain of 
the mizen-top, I had just seen crushed to death.—“ Is my boy doing well, mister ?”’ 


I felt choking as I answered, “I hope he is.” 
voice. 


geon. 


The complication of noises in this den of misery—the shrill cryfrom agonised | 
youth, to the deep and hollow groan of death—the imprecations of some and the | 
prayers of others—the roaring of guns—and the hopes and fears that pervade the 
wounded—formed a very shocking scene, and is deeply impressed a my memory, | 
even in the year 1837 ; : 


“T am too busy to count the wounded,” said the surgeon; “say the cockpit is 


full, and some bad cases.” | 


rhis I delivered to our chief, seated on his chair in regal dignity, surrounded by 
young midshipmen, his aides-de-camp.—* I think their fire slackens. Mr. Thomp- 
son,’ addressing the first lieutenant. 


| 





“Tt evidently does, sir; many of the crew have deserted their guns, and will 


T had done good service in the battle of St. Vincent, in the year | 


Dacres, Esq. but not through the whole of that glorious and unprecedented vic- | 


Down it came on the larboard-gangway, crushing some to pieces under | 


ty’s ship in contact with the leviathan foe; and adeafening roar of artillery again | 
The Frenchman, who had fifteen hundred men, had crowded his | 


him, and his miraculous preservation, could doubt a special providence ; his men | 


Another | 


rt | society, is the extreme distinction of castes. 
“Ay, ay, sir,”’—and not particularly sorry for a short respite from such an in- | 


| pulsion of the higher. 


| 
addressing me in the low voice of pain. 


| length of purse affords an even balance against length of pedigree. 


not relish their admiral’s determination to go down with colours flying. He js a 
brave boy, and fights like an Englishman. The stump of his mainmast js just 
gone, and nothing can be seen above his bulwarks. Listen to that mutinous ery 
—the rascals want to strike their colours—-the brave admiral is flashing his sabre 
around it—grape and canister in this gun, and fire on that mutinous gang; for | 
like discipline, even in an enemy,” said our first lieutenant. 7 

Down came the tricolored flag, and * Cease firing’ resounded along our decks - 
but one of our lower-deck guns gave tongue and killed their first lieutenant, much 
praised and lamented by the prisoners, his brother officers. The slaughter on 
board the Guillaume Tell was about four hundred, and in our ship alone eighty 
taking in the wounded. Never was any ship better fought, or flag hoisted by ': 
more gallant man than Rear-Admiral Decres. Our captain received his sword 
| and took it to the commodore, wearing half a cocked hat, the other half haying 
| been carried off by that impudent shot that dyed his cabin with the blood of two 
| seamen, and blanched the bold front of the pretty dandy, the most illustrious the 
| Prince of Palermo. 

**Good God! how did you save your head?” said the commodore. 

‘* The hat was not on it,” replied our chief. 

Few of the prisoners were removed. ‘The Penelope took the prize in tow, and 
one of the sloops ourselves. Completely exhausted both in body and mind, | 
threw myself down among the wounded, and slept soundly, till roused by the 
cheering of the crew, who had, in the Nelsonian style, been assembled to return 
thanks to Almighty God, the giver of victory, and were now applauding the cap- 
| tain’s short speech of praise of their conduct. 





j EE 
PARIS IN LIGHT AND SHADE, 
[Resumed from a former number. ] 

Travellers who visit the capital of France after an absence of only five days 
from that of England, cannot fail to be impressed by the superior vivacity of Paris, 
The movements of London are chiefly mercantile. London is the vast entrepor 
| of the greatest commercia! kingdom in the world ; while the commerce of Paris 
comprehends little more than the supply of its own wants and consumption ; Lon- 
don being the head-quarters of profit—Paris, of pleasure. 

Some influence, however, may be attributed to the difference of soil and 
atmospheric pressure. In Paris the busiest of the busy, as well as the idlest ot 
the idle, are conscious of a certain lightsomeness of body and spirit, incompatible 
with the fogs, mists, coal smoke, and mud of humid London. The French, more- 
| over, from high to low, from peer to pauper, are a pleasure-loving people. How- 

ever diminutive the modicum of a Frenchman's income, a certain portion of it 
is always set aside asamusement money. He will contentedly enjoy spare feasts ! 
a radish and egg, or even the radish without the egg, pour tout potage, three 
hundred days of the year, so that the remaining sixty-five be enlivened by a 
dance at one of the guinquettes of the Barriére, ora masked ball or two during 
| the Carnival. Evenatthe present epuch of conspiracies and assassinations, he 
loves his lass, his fiddle and his frisk, as unreservedly as in the piping times of 
| Louis XV., amid the gilded wantonness of legitimate monarchy. The Frenchman's 
| cry of to-day 1s, as of yesterday, “du pain et des spectacles !”’ and richly does he 
| deserve his puppet-show, since he eats his dry bread without grumbling, in order 
| to procure it. He is temperate and frugal, because he chooses to feast his eyes 
and ears at the expense of his grosser senses. The treat for John Bull is beef 
and beer—the treat for Mein Herr, a pipe and tobacco ;_ but the Frenchman's treat is 
a spectacle gratis, or acontredanse. ‘There may be levity in all this, but levity is 
less conducive to the destruction of social order than brutality. 

To this aptitude for popular enjoyment may be attributed, in a great measure, 
the cheertulaspect of the place. Were the Boulevards with their brilliant shops 
and theatres, lemonade-venders, and dancing-dogs, transferred to London, they 
would soon lose their bright surface and airy frivolity. Instead of tripping 
griseties and gaudy dandies, the plodding steps of business, and careworn faces 
| of mothers of families, would chase the butterflies from their haunts. The mone y- 
| making crew, whose worship of the golden calf sets up the stalls of the money- 
| changers in the temple of pleasure as well as in thatof religion, would strew 
| the way with cares; and the sour puritanism of our saints, and analyzing philosophy 
| of our utilitarians, discern criminality in its cheerfulness, and mockery in its tinsel. 
It is good to be merry, it is good to be wise—it is Lest to be both merry and wise ; 
but the English are too wise to be merry, which, after all, is a foolish thing. 

It is noticed by the French police, that, whenever the public mind appears dis- 
pirited, or ever.calm, mischief is brewing. From the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
to that of the Abbaye, from the crimes of Clement and Ravaillac to that of Fieschi, 
the political murders of the French have been done under the influence of the 
dog-stars ; they are careful not to interrupt the festivities of the Carnival with 
insurrections or barricades. They admired in Napoleon his love of public pomys 
almost as much as his genius for conquest or legislation ; and still form disparag- 
ing comparisons between the sage economy of the citizen-king, and the gaudy 
| splendours of the imperial court. Itis true, that the gold lace and diamonds, 
| the crowns and sceptres of Napoleon’s marshals and brother-kings, were defray- 

ed at the expense of foreign countries ; while the worsted epaulets of the Duc 
de Nemours and the dotation of her majesty of Belgium, are to be paid for by 
that ugliest of christian countries, la belle France. 

More striking than the contrast we have noticed between the superficial aspects 
of the two capitals, is that between an Englishman's respect for the throne, and 
| the total deficiency of loyalty observable in the French nation. Loyalty exists 

in England at once asa principle and a sentiment. George IIT. was incarcera- 
ted for years from the sight of his people, under the most humiliating of human 
infirmities—yet the people loved the king. George IV. wilfully alienated himself 
from all contact with them, and by his weaknesses often provoked their animad- 
versions—yet the people loved the king. The very reverse of this feeling pre- 
dominates in France. The French loved the Dauphin and Dauphiness—they 
| beheaded Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. They worshipped the petit Cor- 
| poral and First Consul—they detested the Emperor. They inclined towards the 
| exiled and throneless Bourbons ; they laughed to scorn Louis XVITI., and banished 








Charles X. They adored the Duke of Orleans ; they abominate Louis Philippe. 
With the exception of the circle admitted to the hospitalities of the Tuileries, 
(and, to the credit of his Majesty's wisdom, it is sufficiently comprehensive,) not 
a soul in Paris entertains the smallest affection for the person of the reigning 
sovereign. At every fresh attempt at assassination the royal family are warmly cor- 
miserated, and some indignation is elicited by the turpitude of so black an offence. 
But this is followed by a shrugging of the shoulders, an intimation that he wl.o 
usurps a crown must pay the penalty of his boldness; and ejaculations are heard 
somewhat resembling the accusation against Macbeth, 
** Thou hast it, and I fear 
Thou playedst most foully for it.” 

Not even misfortune can for a moment, induce the Parisians to forget that 
Louis Philippe is their natural enemy—the king. 

A still more disastrous national deficieacy is the extinction of religious fee’- 
|ing. Itis true, thechurches of modern Paris are often crowded to excess by 
| the partisans of some popular preacher, because the popular preaching of the day 

has universally a political tinge ; and it stili remains matter of bon-/on in the no- 
| ble Faubourg St. Germain, to adhere to the Established Church of the legitimate 
monarchy ; but genuine piety is a thing of rare occurrence. From the extreme 
of bigotry, the French nation rushed, at once, into infidelity. The beauty ot 
holiness is a beauty beyond their powers of appreciation. 

In almost every country but France, revolutions—successful revolutions—have 
proceeded from the higher order of society. In England, for instance, the re- 
storation, the revolution ef 1688, were measures emanating from the most eminert 
personages of the realm; while in Paris the Halles and half-savage populace of 
the Quartier St. Antoine, furnish the thews and sinews of every revolutionary 
struggle. Now itis precisely the ferocious aborigines of these very districts, 
who have spat upon the altar and would fain spit upon the throne. To the stranger 
in Paris, these gloomy shades of society are invisible; being shut out from viewly 
the joyous, laughing, dancing, singing crew, we described as forming the least 
offensive portion of the population ; but they do not the less exist—they are net 
the less tremendous to the powers that be. Another peculiarity in Parisian 
In the palmy days of Versailles, 
a great gulf existed between /a cour and /a ville, la robe and ’épéee. But though 
things have since been turned topsy-turvy and back again, and foul has become 
fair, and fair has become foul a dozen times within the last half century, the 
elements of society so often shaken together, as often voluntarily disunite—the 
oil and the spirits refusing to become permanently incorporated ; and the separa- 
tion is caused rather by the voluntary secession of the lower classes, than the re- 
In England, as in all commercial countries, there Is 4 
general jumble of classes. Public distinctions are universally attainable ; and 
No difference 








is perceptible in a country neighbourhood between the rector and the ‘squire, a! d 


The old man groaned heavily ; he suspected the truth from the tone of my | the son of a lord chancellor or lord chief justice becomes as right honourable 4 


peer as any landed proprietor, promoted by the amount of his acres to the dignities 


Pour a glass of Madeira down his throat—he is sinking fast,” said the svr- of the upper house. In Paris, on the contrary, professions and callings are alwa) $ 
| distinct and hereditary ; the members of a professional caste intermarrying, 


like Jews or Quakers. The rich financier does not purchase the hand of the 
daughter of a poor noble, but seeks a wife who will still further augment his 


' capital ; while the ancrenne noblesse wears its escutcheon with the gilding off, 
rather than have recourse to the emblazonments of commercial gold. Most of 


the leading professional men of the day are sons and grandsons of men who have 
practised in the same profession ; while artists and men of letters congrega‘e 
proudly together, unambitious of competing, as in England, with the gorgeous 
inanity of the great world. In England, anybody may marry anybody, withovt 
exciting much amazement ; in France, there must be parity of condition ; hence, 
the persevering strictness of their maintenance of caste. The revolution of 
July produced, indeed, a temporary confusion of ranks. But people and things 
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sre insensibl 
id the tinker to his kettles, leaving | 

~ ‘ All meaner things 

To low ambition and the pride of kings.” 


After the 


yy off her feet upon the costly carpets of the Tuileries, the Parisian shopkeepers , 
jom off h 


\fysard’s ball was worth all the glass of the chateau. 


f-sul ; > } 
yilised portion of mankind; and in many of these we willingly concede the 

» to the French nation. May they continue to furnish cooks, dancing-mas- 
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tors, alk 4 ‘ 
2 strust their self-assumed supremacy. It is the custom to assert, for instance, 
"t the French system of police is the most ably organised in the world. Miracles 
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e recounted as having been achieved under the administration of the Dukes of | Monsieur Thiers, the minister, and Monsieur Le 

. ~ * . ’ ba - 
Otrante and Rovigo; and the memoirs of Vidocq, the self-trumpeted police-spy, | sought their wives, who had not only 
Yet what have | it. . 


-ybstantiated the disgraceful mysteries of the Black Book. 

the se people done in the way of petty legislation, or what are they stil 
Wirh all their appliances and means—of passports, cartes de sureté, secret-ser- 
yice minions, of the highest as well as lowest grade, (for the ex-prefect of police 
\onsieur Bande, stated openly last session, in the Chamber, that, during his ad- 
stration, he entertained, among the other noblemen, a duke and peer of 
France in his pay !)—with all their domestic treacheries and arbitrary arrests— | 
what great measure have these patent Judases either effected or frustrated ! Did | 
jor the police-upholding reign of Napoleon witness the triumphant conspiracy of 
Malet, by which the very police itself was caught in a net ! Did not the Argus 
of Monsieur Persil overlook the fatal machinations of Fieschi! The Car- 
) ., assert that, during the month preceding the revolution of July, their prefects 
nouce received daily intimation of nightly meetings of heads of a faction in 
soe gardens of the Dake of Orleans at Neuilly; but that on the reports being 
yeved to the chateau, Charles X. refused all credit to a discovery so deeply in- 
vying the honour of a fils de St Louis. For our own part, we believe the his- | 

to be a weak invention of the enemy, a postfacto mare’s-nest of the Carlist 


have 
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tor 


nollie 
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Avain, would the Duchess de Berri have so long remained undiscovered by the 
police of any other country? Would Don Carlos have effected his transit unde- 
socted turough any other European territory ! 
have proceeded to such lengths under the blinking eyes of any other administra- 


ton! Certainly not: we back a couple of Bow-street runners and the telegraph | still enables them to give entertainments, and who belong to the severest caste 


unst all the complicated and costly machinery of the Parisian Prefecture de | 
’ 





The inefficiency or pusillanimity of this much-vaunted administration is pecu- 
y demonstrated to the English by the fact that not a week—not a day passes 
without the subtraction of money at the post-offices from letters addressed to 
The peculation has gone on unmolested for years ; claims 
| remonstrances are made and openly derided. We remember an imstance oc- 
irring last year, when a letter, containing a £50 note, addressed to a literary per- 
son residing in the neighbourhood of Paris, was stolen at the post-office, the note | 
exchanged at a money-changer’s, (the notorious Chauvieére of the Palais Royal, 
who has lately been subjected to a fine of sixty thousand francs for the adultera- 
tion of silver ingots,) and returned to London, and paid off at the Bank of Eng- 
lad, within so short a space of time that it was impossible for the note to have 
nissed through any other hands than those of one of the sorting clerks of the 
reign letter department, and the money-changer by whom it was negociated. 
\n additional day would have been required had it been forwarded to its destina- 
ton inthe suburbs, aad stolen from any auxiliary post-office. Yet, thdugh the 
ands of the police were thus placed upon the heads of the offenders, no redress 
was obiained—no inquiry took place—no clerk was displaced; and thefts 
of the same description have constantly taken place in the same office, from 
that day to this, without the smallest attempt at retribution. ‘The police either 
will not or cannot interfere—Colonel Maberly signs his circular of remonstrance, 









and the director of the French post-office his answer, laughing in his sleeve | 


at the superfluous appeal—he has, however, done something towards the refor- 
mation of the morals of his department. He has reduced the salaries of the 
C.erks 

English residents have lately obtained some safeguard against this privileged 
system of spoliation in the power of rigistering their money-letters, and securing 


recovery of asmall portion of the sum. But the French post-office, having in- 
stituted a regulation that all registered money-letters shall be deposited in an 
envelope with fire seals, the weight of, which raises the cost of postage to nine 
or ten tranes, so heavy a per centage renders the precaution impossible for small 


remittanecs, and the system of plunder is accordingly still triumphant. ‘There 
have been fifty instances of miscarriage of money-letters within the last six 
montlis 

In general, the system of householding in Paris, in all its accessaries, is small 
| pitital, or what is best expressed by their own expressive word, mesquin. In 
coinparison with the well-regulated comfort of an English establishment, the 
most magnificent of the Parisian households, is mounted on a paltry scale: and 
in the secondary and third orders of society, the difference is still more remarka- 
ble. It is true, the deficiency of servants is facilitated by the system of living on 
detached stories. No time is lost in running up and down stairs—no footman 1s 
wanted for the purpose of answering the street-door. The majority of lodgings 
or apartments consist of an anti-chamber for the use of the servants, a dining- 
room, with bed-room and offices in proportion to the size of the family. Every 
room, therefore, being in constant occupation, there are no supernumerary cham- 
bers to occupy the time and care of supernumeraries ; a household of six ser- 
vants is considered a large one, and of four a sufficient. When the half dozen 
is extended, itis only to multiply the number of footmen or stable-servants ; 
while in the family of the bourgeois or small rentier, as in the same modest class 
of London ledgers, the bonne, or maid of all work, is the “‘ many-sided slave ” of 
the house. ° 

To these servants, whether in the noble hotel of the Faubourg St. Germain or 
tie fourth story of some small mansion in the Marais, only two meals a day are 
allotted, and those chiefly composed of broth and vegetables. There is nothing 
like the plentiful housekeeping of an opulent English family, from one end of 
France to the other. Everything is calculated by portions, by ounces, by penny- 
weights. The noble sirloin, the hage plum-pudding, the bread and butter @ dis- 
crelion, Would be regarded as a hecatomb fit only for the board of an ogre. The 
well-seethed meat from which his master’s potage has been extracted, a vast 
green pond of spinach, a bowl of stewed white beans, or a salad, with an occa- 
sional dish of well cooked mutton chops, is considered luxurious living by the 
menials of the best houses. From the table this parsimony extends to the fuel 
department. Except at the two moments of the day when breakfast or dinner is 
prepactng, searcely any fire is kept in the offices. One of their great charges of 
troublesomeness against English inmates is, the constant demand for hot water. 
‘hey insist that, between the tea-making of the maids and ablutions of the 
master and mistress, we cost them a fortune a-day in logs of wood and pans of 
charcoal ; and, during the summer months, hot water forms a regular article of 
exira expenditure in the furnished hotels. Even water for household use, scantily 
4s it is furnished, and disgusting as are the results of such scantiness, is prover- 
bially expensive in Paris, Louis Philippe having been heard to remark, that he fur- 
hishes his navy with wine at Toulon at a less cost per gallon than the price of 
Seine water in the capital. Of the cheap vin ordinaire, however, to which 
his Majesty alluded, it may be observed, en passant, that the very smell of a 
a such claret would suffice to give the cholera to an English hackney- 
Coachman. 

It is to these habits of domestic meanness and discomfort, that the increase of 
restaurateurs’ establishments may be attributed. The restaurants of Paris are 
Said to amount te more than three thousand ; and a considerable number of per- 
Sons of the middle classes avoid the responsibility and trouble of a household, 
by taking their meals, daily, au restaurant, or being furnished with them by a 
: atcur. "The expense of a dinner is pretty nearly the same as at an English cof- 
‘ee-house, greater than at any English club. At the respectable houses, @ 
Single man may dine for six or seven francs, or augment the expense to the prices 
0! the Albion or the Clarendon; but a large party is furnished at the best res- 
f2urantin Paris, the Rocher de Cancale, for two napoleons, or five-and-thirty shil- 
rene a-head, with such a dinner as would be charged in London at five guineas a- 
tea, 

. Few things tend more completely to disorganize the habits of domestic life 
Pari this system of dining in public. From the brilliant saloons of the Café de 
aris, Vefour, or Véry, it is difficult toa Frenchman to return to the apartment 


whens hearth blazes not, and whose lamp is still unlighted. The theatres 
laturally 


an 


chiefly to this cause we attribute the nightly filling of ten or a dozen theatres. 
The French are not great readers—have no private libraries—and the excitement 
© the drama is necessary to fill up the vacuum of their most undomesticated 
frame of life. It is an error to suppose that their dramatic entertainments are en- 
Joyed at a cheaper rate than ourown. The prices of the T'héatre Francais, which 
rien 2 y overflowing, are nearly donble those of any London theatre ; Sand such 
°, Is the case with the respectable juniors ; nor is there a half-price to accommo- 
date the trading and working classes. 
; It is but charitable to attribute to the incompleteness of their establishments, 
mi want of hospitality so remarkable among the Parisians. 
ot closely adjoining the dining room, is by no means propitious to dinner- 
a — + and they accordingly limit their entertainments to a few glasses of syrup, 
i gar and water. All this humiliating parsimony is not without its effects on 
‘© national character. The human mind readily narrows itself to its sp 


t 


action : and better qualities come to be doled out in portions, and weighed in pen- | sequence was, that 


y resuming their places. The shoemaker has returned to his last | nyweights, as well as 
| ments, everything is on the 
: | Stantly rising to the lips of a 
momentary triumph of shaking hands with royalty, and shaking the dust | intercourse. 
a that they were happier in their appropriate sphere, and that a galoppe at | termed, by the Faubourg 
6 | bankers, stockbrokers, 
There are certain departments of art, science, and legislation, in which these | newly-erected quarters 
<afficient people have long proclaimed themselves law-givers to the less | Lefevres, Foulds, &c. Kc. &e. 


| milliners to modern Europe ; but, in other respects, we must beg to | dressed women, which frequent 


doing ! | ture, Odiot of his plat 


Would the Strasburg conspiracy | Chevalier Bayard and a coal-heaver 
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Che Albion. 





Rap nen spre — and pickled tunny. ‘The Parisians are small 
cir calculations. With the exception of their public monu- 
most pitiful calibre ; and the word “ shabby !” is con- 
li foreigners with whom the Freneh are in habits of 
The most liberal in their expenditure, are the families of what is insolently 
St. Germain, l'aristocratie de Jinance ; i. e. the wealthy 
aud merchants, who inhabit the Chaussée d’Antin, and 
of Paris,—such as the Rothschilds, Roys, Delesserts, 
bolas, fusninae te These are the people who possess the finest 
Gisie Teienda tot doe site Jewels, villas ; and who make feasts, not only for 
’ rthemselves. The gay carriages filled with pretty, showily- 

the Avenue de Longchamps— he best boxes at 
° andsomest country houses on the banks of the Seine or 
—belong to this class of the community. It was among these that 
hon, the Belgian ambassador, 
money to spend, but the inclination to spend 
Itis among these that Fossin disposes of his diamonds, Vacher of his furni- 
e, Herbault of his hats, Chevét of his pine-apples. ‘These 
are the people who applaud Scribe, and devour Balzac ; for whom Taglioni dances 
and Falcon sings! ; : 
Let it not be supposed that the aristocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
which affects to look down with contempt upon this gaudy, fluttering, ephemeral 
crew, Is a jot more dignified in its habits, or magnanimous in its principles. They 
niake twice as much parade over their meagre, ill-served dinners; and perform 
ko-too with a far more Chinese ceremonial, in their half-hghted and whole- 
faded saloons. They are invariably on the que vive to let or sell any portion 
of their belongings ; pretending to disregard the luxuries of life, except when, 
at some diplomatic féte, they are to be enjoyed for nothing. With this 
view they fasten upon the different embassies; on this account, they abhor 
the dynasty whose delinquency has forced them to resign the feasts of the 
Tuileries, and the good things emanating from government; for who can give 
credit to their affectation of loyalty towards the deposed family, in whose favour 
nota finger was upliftedby the nobility during the struggle of the three days ! 
\ e do not hesitate to assert, that all the higher grades of nobility have departed 
from France ; and that there is as much difference in points of honour and 
generosity between an English nobleman anda French ultra, as between the 


the French opera—the han 
the Marne 


One of the few noble families of the Carlist party, for instance, whose fortune 


of exclusivism, possesses a handsome country seat, about twenty miles from 
Paris, at which they pass the summer season, giving a series of balls, concerts, 
and private theatricals, to attract the visits of their Parisian friends. The main 
chance, however, is not neglected by the noble marquis. A tine old abbey, situated 
in his park, at a stone’s throw from his chateau, is let toa Belgian gentleman 
as a bleacher of calicoes ; and regularly every spring appear in Galignani's news- 
paper, and the hall of Meurice’s hotel, elaborate putts addressed to the English, 
engaging them to hire, for the season, four or five small villas, which the marquis 
has erected on speculation within his park-palings. In addition to the usual in- 
ducements held out to lodgers, the advertisement states that the fortunate lessees 
will ‘be entitled tu mix with the first-rate society assembled every evening at 
the chateau ;” and this society actually does comprehend many of the first Carlist 
magnates, such as the Duke of Castries, Maille Feésensac, &c. &c. Imagine 
Lord Holland advertising the villas in Addison Road, as entitling the lodgers to 
command the coteries of Holland House! or the Duke of Devonshire speculating 
on a Prospect Road at Chiswick, with the prospect of inviting his tenants to his 
dinners and dejeuners! Yet Madame la Marquise de B is one of the most 
suff-necked of the ultras. 

From a city so divided by political factions as Paris, all spirit of nationality 
has, of course, departed. Just as the emigrants disavowed the glories of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, did the noble Faubourg recently triumph in the disasters of Con- 
stantine! ‘The reverses of the Due de Nemours in Africa were made a matter of 
gratulation and caricature: and nothing appeared more comical to the Carlists 
than that Monsieur de Samegon, a popular Parisian dandy, should expire by the 
wayside in a fit of delirium, occasioned by the horrors of the scene! * It served 
him right!’ they said; ‘he only went on the expedition to pay his court to the 
king. They wished it had been Monsieur de Flahault! The spirit of party runs 
high enough, Heaven knows, in England : but it does not reach this demoralizing 
and fratricidal intemperance. 

The only neutral ground, in fact, where the influence of political animosities 
is comparatively unfelt, is the society of the diplomatic circle. In al! countries 
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also fitted out expeditions to India. 


: They were successful; and in 1602 the 
various speculators were, by the government formed into a company, upon the 
same principles and arrangement as that formed by the English, and which had 
been trading more successfully than the English for about the same period. 

At the time, therefore, to which we are reverting, the English and Dutch had 
been trading in the Indian seas for more than fifty years. The Portuguese had 
nearly lost all their power, from the combinations formed by their rivals, with the 
powers of the East, who had suffered from the Portuguese avarice and cruelty. 
Whatever may have been the sum of obligation due from the Dutch to the 
English in assistance received during their struggle for independence, it does not 
appear that Dutch gratitude extended beyond the Cape; for on the other side of 
it, Portuguese, English, and Dutch fought and captured each other’s vessels with- 
out ceremony ; and there was no law but that of main force. The mother-coun- 
tries were occasionally called upon to interfere, but the interference up to the 
above tine had produced nothing more than a paper war; it being easy to disco- 
ver that all parties were in the wrong. 

In 1650, Cromwell usurped the throne of England, and the year afterwards he 
thought it advisable to get up a war with the Dutch, demanding, among other 
points, satisfaction for the treatment of the English at Amboyne, which took place 
about thirty years before ; also, for the murder of his regicide ambassador, which 
took place in the same year. ‘To prove that he was in earnest, he seized more 
than 200 Dutch vessels, and then the Dutch found themselves (very unwillingly) 
obliged to go to war. Blake and Van Tromp met, and the naval combats were 
most obstinate. In the “ History of England” the victory is almost invariably 
given tothe English; but in that of Holland to the Dutch. By all accounts, 
these engagements were so obstinate, that in each case—they were both well 
beaten. However, in 1654 peace was signed; the Dutchman promising ‘* to 
take his hat off” whenever he should mect an Englishman on the high seas, a 
mere act of politeness which Mynheer did not object to, as it cost nothing. And 
now, having arrived at this state of things at the time of Philip’s embarkation, 
we shall proceed. 

As soon as Philip was clear of his own threshold, he hastened away with a 
speed as if he were attempting to escape from his own painful thoughts. Jn two 
days he arrived at Amsterdam, where his first object was to procure a small, but 
strong steel chain to replace the ribbon by which the relic had hitherto been se- 
cured round his neck. Having effected this, he hastened to embark on board of 
the Ter Schilling with his effects. Philip had not forgotten to bring with him 
the sum of money agreed upon between him and the captain as the premium to 
be paid in consideration of his being received on board in so negative a quality, 
as well as a farther supply for his own exigencies. It was late in the evening 
when he arrived on board of the Ter Schilling, which lay at single anchor sur- 
rounded by the other vessels accompanying the Indian fleet, The captain, whose 
name was Kloots, received him with kindness, showed him his berth, and then 
went below in the hold to decide a question relative to the cargo, leaving Philip 
on deck to his own reflections. 

And this, then, thought Philip, as he leaned against the taffrail and looked for- 
ward, this, then, is the vessel in which my first attempt is to be made. First, 
and—perhaps, last. How little do those with whom I am about to sail imagine the 
purport of my embarkation? How different are my views from those of others? 
Do Iseeka fortune? No! Is it to satisfy curiosity and a truant spirit? No! 
I seek communion with the dead. Can! meet the dead without danger to my- 
self and those who sail with me? I should think not, for I cannot join him but 
indeath. Did they surmise my wishes and intentions, would they permit me to 
remain one hour on board! Superstitious as seamen are said to be, they might 
tind a good excuse, if they knew my message, not only for their superstition, but 
for ridding themselves of one on such an awful errand. Awful indeed! and how 
to be accomplished? Heaven alone, with perseverance on my part, can solve 
the mystery. And Philip's thoughts reverted to his Amine. He folded his arms 
entranced in meditation, as, with his eyes raised to the firmament, he appeared to 
watch the flying scud. 

‘*Had you not better go below?” said a mild voice, which made Philip start 
from his reverie. 

It was that of the first mate, whose name was Hillebrant, a short, well-set 
man of about thirty years of age. His hair was flaxen, and fell in long flakes 
upon his shoulders, his complexion fair, and his eyes of a soft blue; although 
there was little of the sailor in his appearance, few knew or did their duty 
better. 

“‘[ thank you,” replied Philip; ‘I had, indeed, forgotten myself, and where I 
was,—my thoughts were far away. Good night, and many thanks.” 

The Ter Schilling, like most of the vessels of that period, was very different 





diplomatic socicty is the most amusing; but peculiarly so in Paris. Diplomatic 
high-mightinesses are selected for their vocation either for the eminence of their 
talents, birth, or fortune ; and are obliged to make proof of these merits by a dis- 
play of suite, breeding, or hospitality. Thee houses cannot be shut; ¢thezr de- 
meanour cannot be ungracious. They must keep up the free-masonry of their 
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Lehon, the notary’s, or Madame Kilmansegg, the banker’s daughter, as to the 
purer dignities of Lady Granville, or the Countess Appony. Not only morally, 
but positively, are the various ambassadors in Paris elevated above the competition 
of the natives. Very few French incomes (it might almost be said none) exceed 


fortune. 


amusements of Paris.— Metropolitan Magazine. 
em 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the last Albion.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


the circumstances which had directed the enterprise of the Dutch towards the 
country of the East, which was now proving to them a source of wealth which 
they considered as inexhaustible. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Charles the Fifth, after possessing the major 
part of Europe, for reasons best known to himself, retired from the world, and 
divided his kingdoms between Ferdinand and Philip. ‘To Ferdinand he gave 
Austria and its dependencies. To Philip. Spain; but to make the division more 
equal and palatable to the latter, he threw the Low Countries, with a few millions 
vegetating upon it into the bargain. Having thus disposed of his fellow-mortals, 
much to his own satisfaction. he went into a convent, reserving for himself a small 
income, twelve men, and a pony. Whether he afterwards repented his hobby, or 
mounted his pony, is not recorded; but this is certain—that in two years he 
died. 

Philip thought (as many have thought before and since) that he had a right to 
do what he pleased with his own. He, therefore, took away from the Holland- 
ers most of their liberties—to make amends, however, he gave them the Inquisi- 
tion; but the Dutch grumbled, and Philip, to stop their grumbling, burnt a few. 
Upon which, the Dutch, who are aquatic in their propensities, protested against a 
religion which was much too warm for their constitutions. In short, heresy made 
great progress; and the Duke of Alva was dispatched with a large army to prove 
to the Hollanders that the Inquisition was the very best of all possible arrange- 
ments, and that it was infinitely better that a man should be burnt for half an 
hour inthis world than for an eternity in the next. 

This slight difference of opinion was the occasion of a war, which lasted about 
eighty years, and in which some hundreds of thousands were saved the trouble 
of dyirg in their beds. This long war ended in the Seven United Provinces 
being declared independent.—Now we must go back again. 

Fron the time that Vasco da Gama had discovered the passage round the Cape 
of Goai Hope, for a century the Portuguese had never been interfered with by 
other mtions. At last the adventurous spirit of the English nation had been 
roused. The passage to India by the Cape had been claimed by the Portuguese 
as their right, and they defended it by force. For a long time they were too 
strong for any company to venture to oppose them, and the value of the trade 
was notso apparent to the governments as to induce them to seek a war upon 
the question. The English adventurers, therefore, turned their attention to the 
discovery of a northwest passage to India, with which the Portuguese could have 





present themselves as a welcome intermediary transition; and it is useless attempts. 





A kitchen six feet | hac 


no right to interfere, and the best part of the fifteenth century was employed in 
At last they abandoned their endeavours, and resolved no 
longer tc be deterred by the Portuguese pretensions. 

After one or two unsuccessful attempts, an expedition was fitted out and put 
under the orders of Drake. ‘This courageous and successful navigator accom- 
plished more than the most sanguine had anticipated. He returned to England 
in the month of May, 1580, after a voyage which occwpied him nearly three 
years—binging home with him great riches, and having made most favourable ar- 
rangemen’s with the King of the Molucca islands. : 
| His suacess was followed up by Cavendish and others in 1600. The English 
| East India Company received their first charter from the government, and now 
| had been vith various success carrying on the trade for upwards of fifty years. 
During ‘he time that the Dutch had been vassals to the crown of Spain, it had 
| been their custom to repair to Lisbon for the productions of the Fast, and to dis- 
| tribute them through Europe; but when they quarrelled with Philip, to punish 


here of | them they were no longer admitted as retailers of his Indian produce; the con- 


while asserting and fighting for their independence, they had 


calling, and the interests of the country they represent, by a constant interchange 
of Courtesies with their diplomatic brethron, as well as with the aborigines uf we 
country to which they are deputed ; and, in return, Jews, Gentiles, and Mahome- 
dans, flock to their standards; and the Carlists bow as profoundly to Madame 


two hundred thousand francs, or eight thousand a year; while the appointments 
of the British ambassador amount to firelve thousand, in addition to his private 


Our next Parisian article we shall devote to the theatres, and other public 


Before we follow Philip Vanderdecken in his venturous career, it will be ne- 
cessary that we refresh the memory of our readers by a succinct recapitulation of 


in her build and fitting from those of the present day. She was ship-rigged, and 
of about 400 tons burden. Her bottom was nearly flat, and her sides fell in 
(as she rose above the water), so that her upper decks were not half the width of 
the hold. 

All the vessels employed by the Company being armed, she had her main-deck 
clear of goods, and carried six nine-pounders on each broadside; her ports were 
small and oval. ‘There was a great spring in all her decks,—that is to"say, she 
ran with a curve forward and aft. On her forecastle another small deck ran from 
the knight-heads, which was called the top-gallant forecastle. Her quarter-deck 
was broken with a poop, which rose high out of the water. The bowsprit staved 
very much, and was to appearance almost as a fourth mast,—the more so, as she 
carried a square spritsail and sprit-topsail. On her quarter-deck and poop-bul- 
warks were fixed in sockets implements of warfare now long in disuse, but what 
were then known by the names of cohorns and patteraroes ; they turned round one 
swivel, and were pointed by an iron handle fixed to the breech. The sail abaft 
the mizen-mast (corresponding to the driver or spanker of the present day) was 
fixed upon a lateen-yard. It is hardly necessary to add (after this description) 
that the dangers of along voyage were no little increased by the peculiar struc- 
ture of the vessels, which (although they could make good way with a favoura- 
ble breeze, with such top hamper, and so much wood above water,) could hold 
no wind, and had but little chance if caught upon a lee-shore. 

The crew of the Ter Schilling was composed of the captain, two mates, two 
pilots, and forty-five men. ‘The supercargo had not yet come on board. The 
cabin (under the poop) was appropriated to the supercargo; but the main-deck 
cabin to the captain and mates, who composed the whole of the cabin mess. 

When Philip awoke the next morning he found that the topsails were hoisted, 
and the anchor short-stay apeak. Some of the other vessels of the fleet were 
under weigh and standing out. The weather was fine and the water smooth, 
and the bustle and novelty of the scene were cheering to his spirits. The cap- 
tain, Mynheer Kloots, was standing on the poop with a small telescope, made of 
pasteboard, to his eye, anxiously looking towariis the town. Mynheer Kloots, as 
usual, had his pipe in his mouth, and the smoke which he puffed from it for a 
time obscured the lenses of his telescope. Philip went up the poop-ladder and 
saluted him. 

Mynheer Kloots was a person of no moderate dimensions, and the quantity of 
garments which he wore added no little to his apparent bulk. The outer gar- 
ments exposed to view were,a rough fox-skin cap upon his head, from under 
which appeared the edges of a red worsted night-cap ; a red plush waistcoat, with 
large metal buttons; a jacket of green cloth, over which he wore another of 
larger dimensions of coarse blue cloth, which came down as low as what would 
be called a spencer. Below he had black plush breeches, light-blue worsted 
stockings, shoes, and broad silver buckles ; round his waist was girded, with a 
broad belt, a canvas apron which descended nearly to his knee in thick folds. In 
his belt was a large broad-bladed knife in a sheath of shark’s skin. Such was 
the attire of Mynheer Kloots, captain of the Ter Schilling. 

He was as tall as he was corpulent. His face was oval, and his features small 
in proportion to the size of his frame. His grizzly hair fluttered im the breeze, 
and his nose (although quite straight) was at the tip fiery red from frequent appli- 
cation to his bottle of schnapps and the heat of a small pipe, which seldom left 
his lips, except for him to give an order, or for 7¢ to be replenished. 

‘Good morning, my son,” said the captain, taking his pipe out of his mouth 
fora moment. ‘ We are detained by the supercargo, who appears not over-wil- 
ling to come on board; the boat has been on shore this hour waiting for him, and 
we shall be last of the fleet under weigh. I wish the Company would let us sail 
without these gentlemen, who are (in my opinion) a great hindrance to business ; 
but they think otherwise on shore.” 

«* What is their duty on board?” replied Philip. 

‘« Their duty is to look after the cargo and the traffic, and if they kept to that 
it would not be so bad, but they interfere with everything else and everybody, 
studying little except their own comforts, and play the king on board of the ship, 
knowing that we dare not affront them, as a word from them would prejudice the 
vessel being again chartered. ‘The Company insist upon their being received 
with all honours. We salute them with five guns on their arrival on board.” 

«* Do you know anything of this one, whom you expect?” 

“Nothing, but from report. A brother captain of mine (with whom he has 
sailed) told me that he is most fearful of the dangers of the sea, and much taken 
up with his own importance.” 

‘“*[ wish he would come,” replied Philip; “I am most anxious that we should 

sail.” 
“You must be of a wandering disposition, my son : I hear that you leave a com- 
fortable home, and a pretty wife to boot.” 

“[ am most anxious to see the world,” replied Philip ; “and I must learn 
to sail a ship before I purchase one, and try to make the fortune that I covet.” 
(Alas! how different from my real wishes, thought Philip, as he made this re- 
ply.) 

‘Fortunes are made, and fortunes are swallowed up, too, by the ocean,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘If I could turn this good ship into a good house, with plenty 
of guilders to keep the house warm, you would not find me standing on this poop- 
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I have doubled the Cape twice, which is often enough for any man; the third 


time may not be so lucky.” 

‘Ts it so dangerous, then !’’ said Philip. 

“As dangerous as tides and currents, rocks and sandbanks, hard gales and 
heavy seas can make it,—no more! Even when you anchor in the bay, on this 
side of the Cape, yeu ride in fear and trembling, for you may be blown away 
from your anchor to sea, or on shore among the savages, before the men can well 
put on their clothing. But when once you're well on the other side of the Cape, 
then the water dances to the beams of the sun as if it were merry, and you may 
sail for weeks with a cloudless sky and a following breeze, without starting tack 
or sheet, or having to take your pipe out of your mouth.” 

“* What ports shall we go into, Mynheer !”’ 

“Of that I can say but little. Gambroon, inthe Gulf of Persia, will probably 
be the first rendezvous of the whole fleet. ‘Then we shall separate: some will 
sail direct for Bantam, in the island of Java; others will have orders to trade 
down the Straits for camphor, gum benzoin, and wax; they have also gold and 
the teeth of the elephant to barter with us: there (should we be sent) you must 
be careful with the natives, Mynheer Vanderdecken. ‘They are fierce and 
treacherous, and their curved knives (or creeses, as they call them) are sharp and 
deadly poisoned. I have had hard fighting in those straits both with Portuguese 
and English.” 

“ But we are all at peace now. 

‘True, my son; but when round the Cape, we must not trust to papers signed 
at home; and the English press us hard, and tread upon our heels wherever we 
go. They must be checked; and I suspect our fleet is so large and well ap- 
pointed in expectation of hostilities.” 

** How long do you expect your voyage may detain us ?’ 

«That's as may be: but I should say about two years ;—nay, if not detain- 


’ 


ed, as I expect we shall be, by the factors for some hostile service, it may be | 


lesa.” 


Two years, thought Philip, two years from Amine; and Philip sighed deeply, 
for he felt that their separation might be for ever. 

“Nay, my son, two years is not so long,’’ said Mynheer Kloots, who observed 
the passing cloud on Philip's brow. 
fortunate, for I brought home nothing, not even my ship. I was sent to Chitta- 
gong, on the east side of the great Bay of Bengala, and lay for three months in 
the river. The chiefs of the country would detain me by force ; they would not 
barter for my eargo, and I could make no resistance. The worms ate through the 
bottom of my vessel, and she sank at heranchors. ‘They knew it would take 
place, and that then they would have my cargo at their own price. Another ves- 
sel brought us home. Had I not been so treacherously served, I should have had 
no need so sail this time: and now my gains are small—the Company forbidding 


all private trading—But here he comes at last; they have hoisted the ensign on } 


the staff in the boat; there—they have shoved off. Mynheer Hillebrant, see the 
gunners ready with their linstocks to salvo the supercargo.”’ 

** What duty do you wish me to perform?!” observed Philip. 
be useful !” 

“At present you can be of little use, except in those heavy gales in which 
every pair of hands is valuable. You must look and learn for some time yet; 
but you can make a fair copy of the journal kept for the inspection of the Com- 
pany, and may assist me in various ways, as soon as the unpleasant nausea, felt 
by those who first embark, has subsided. As a remedy, I should propose that you 
gird a handkerchief tight round your body so as to compress the stomach, and 
make frequent application to my bottle of schnapps, which you will find always 
at your service. But now to receive the factor of the most puissant Company. 
Mynheer Hillebrant, let them discharge the cannon.” 

The guns were fired, and soon after the smoke had cleared away, the boat, with 
its long ensign trailing on the water, was pulled alongside. Philip watched the 
appearance of the supercargo, but he remained in the boat until several of the 
boxes with the initials and arms of the Company were first handed on the deck ; 
at last the supercargo appeared. 

He was a small, spare, wizen-faced man, with a three-cornered cocked hat, 
bound with broad gold lace, upon his head, under which appeared a full-bottomed 
flowing wig, the curls of which descended low upon his shoulders. His coat was 
of crimson velvet, with broad flaps. His waistcoat of white silk, worked in 
coloured flowers, and descending half-way down to his knee. His breeches 
were of black satin, and his legs covered with white silk stockings. Gold buck- 
les at his knees, andin his shoes. Lace ruffles to his wrists, a silver-mounted 
¢eane in his hand, and the reader has the entire dress of Mynheer Jacob Jansz Von 
Stroom, the supercargo of the Hon. Company, appointed to the good ship Ter 
Schilling. 

As he looked round him, surrounded (at a respectful distance) by the captain, 
officers, and men of the ship, with their caps in their hand, the reader might be re- 
minded of the picture of the ‘“‘ Monkey who had seen the World” surrounded by 
his tribe. There was not, however, the least inclination on the part of the sea- 
men to laugh, even at his flowing, full-bottomed wig ; respect was at that period paid 
to dress ; and although Mynheer Von Stroom could not be mistaken for a sailor, 
he was known to be the supercargo of the Company, and a very great man. He 
therefore received all the respect due to so important a personage. 

Mynheer Von Stroom did not, however, appear very anxious to remain on deck. 
He requested to be shown into his cabin, and followed the captain aft, picking 
his way among the coils of rope with which it was encumbered. The door 
was opened, and the supercargo disappeared. The ship was then got under 
weigh, the men had left the windlass, the sails had been trimmed, and they were 
securing the anchor in board, when the bell of the poop cabin (appropriated to 
the supercargo) was pulled with grea‘ violence. 

«* What can that be!” said Mynheer Kloots (who was forward), taking the 
pipe out of his mouth. ‘‘ Mynheer Vanderdecken, will you see what is the mat- 
ter ‘”’ 

Philip went aft, as the pealing of the bell continued, and opening the cabin- 
door, discovered the supercargo perched upon the table, pulling the bell-rope 
which hung over its centre. with every mark of fear in his countenance. His 
wig was off, and his bare skull gave him an appearance peculiarly ridiculous. 

** What is the matter, Sir!” inquired Philip. 

“Matter !”? spluttered Mynheer Von Stroom; “call the troops in with their 
firelocks. Quick, Sir. Am I to be murdered, torn to pieces, and devoured! 
For mercy’s sake, Sir, don’t stare, but do something ;—look, it’s coming to the 
table! Ohdear! oh dear!” continued the supercargo, evidently terrified out of 
his wits. 

Philip, whose eyes had been fixed on Mynheer Von Stroom, turned them in 
the direction pointed out, and, much to his astonishment, perceived a small bear 
upon the deck, who was amusing himself with the supercargo’s flowing wig, 
which he held in his paws, tossing it about, and now and then burying his muzzle 
in it. The unexpected sight of the animal was at first a shock to Philip, but a 
moment’s consideration assured him that the animal must be harmless, or it never 
would have been permitted loose in the vessel. 

Nevertheless, Philip had no wish to approach the animal, whose disposition he 
was unacquainted with, when the appearance of Mynheer Kloots put an end to 
his difficulty. 

“What is the matter, Mynheer!” said the captain. “Oh! I see: it is 
Johannes,” continued the captain, going up to the bear, and saluting him with a 
kick, as he recovered the supercargo’s wig. ‘ Out of the cabin, Johannes! Out, 
Sir!’ cried Mynheer Kioots, kicking the breech of the bear till the animal had 
escaped through the door. ‘‘Mynheer Von Stroom, I am very sorry,-—here is 
your wig. Shut the door, Mynheer Vanderdecken, or the beast may come back, 
for he is very fond of me.” 

As soon as the door was shut between Mynheer Von Stroom and the object of 
his terror, the little man slided off the table to the high-backed chair near it, 
shook out the damaged curls of his wig, and replaced it on his head ; pulled out 
his ruffles, and, assuming an air of magisterial importance, struck his cane on the 
deck, and then spoke. 

‘“‘ Mynheer Kloots, what is the meaning of this disrespect to the supercargo of 
the puissant Company ?” 

“God in Heaven! no disrespect, Mynheer ;—the animal is a bear, as you 
see ; he is very tame even with strangers. He belongs to me. I have had him 
aince he was three months old. Jt was all a mistake. The mate, Mynheer Hil- 
lebrant, put him in the cabin, that he might be out of the way while the duty 
was carrying on, and he quite forgot that he was here. I am very sorry, Myn- 
heer Von Stroom ; but he will not come here again, without you wish to play 
with him.” 

“Play with him! I! supercargo to the Company, play with a bear! 
heer Kloots, the animal must be thrown overboard immediately.” 

“Nay, nay; I cannot throw overboard an animal that I affection much, Myn- 
heer Von Stroom ; but he shall not trouble you.” 

“Then, Captain Kloots, you have to deal with the Company, to whom I shall 
represent this affair. Your chagter will be cancelled, your freight money will be 
forfeited.” 

Kloots was, like most Dutchmen, not a little obstinate, and this imperative be- 
havior on the part of the supercargo raised his bile. ‘ There is nothing in the 
charter that prevents my having an animal on board,” replied Kloots. 

‘By the regulations of the Company,” replied Von Stroom, with an impor- 
tant air, falling back in his chair, and crossing his thin legs, ‘* you are required to 
receive on board strange and curious animals, sent home by the governors and 
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Myn- 


factors to be presented to crowned heads,—such as lions, tigers, elephants, and | 


other productions of the East ;—but in no instance is it permitted for the com- 
manders of chartered ships to receive on board, on their own account, animals of 
any description, which must be considered under the head and offence of private 
trading.” 

“My bear is not for sale, Mynheer Von Stroom,” 








‘“T was once five years away, and was un- | 


Che Albion. 

















“It must immediately be sent out of the ship, Mynheer Kloots. 
| to send it away,—on your peril to refuse.” _ 

‘Then we will drop the anchor again, Mynheer Von Stroom, and send on 
| shore to head-quarters to decide the point. ; 
| be put on shore, be it so; but recollect, Mynheer Von Stroom, we shall lose t 

protection of the fleet, and have to sail alone. Shall I drop the anchor, Myn- 
heer?” "sf 
, This observation softened down the pertinacity of the supereargo ; he had no 
| wish to sail alone, and the fear of this contingency was more powerful than the 
| fear of the bear. 
| ‘‘Mynheer Kloots, I will not be too severe ; if the animal 
| it does not approach me, I will consent to its remaining on board.” — 

‘ T will keep it out of your way as much as I can; but as for chaining up the 
poor animal, it will how] all day and night, and you will have no sleep, Mynheer 
| Von Stroom,” replied Kloots. . 

The supercargo, who perceived that the captain was positive, and that his 
threats were disregarded, did all that a person could do who could not help him- 
self. He vowed vengeance in his own mind, and then, with an air of condescen- 
sion, observed—* Upon those conditions, Mynheer Kloots, your animal may re- 
main on board.” 

Mynheer Kloots and Philip then left the cabin; the former, who was Inno very 
good humour, muttering as he walked away—* If the Company send their monkey 


is chained, so that 





heer Kloots recovered his good humour.—( To be continued.) 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 

Of the frequent serious effects of practical jokes much hasbeen said ; and in 
a recently published book (which, for modesty’s sake on the part of the inditer 
| of this sketch, shall be nameless) the pranks and absurdities of one of what the 
| Chinese would cal! first-chop performers in that line have been somewhat at length 
exposed. 
to anybody but himself; and so the retribution was satisfactory, and the fool's 
bolt once shot, the fool himself was obliged to bolt at last. 

Different was the fate of Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite, of whom it becomes a 
duty imperative on me to write. I say imperative, because I consider myself in 
the situation of a farmer who adorns his barn-door withthe remains of all the 
vermin destroyed in the course of the season not only as proof of his own vigil- 





practices not only Cestuctive to the peace and property of others, but to theirown 
comfort and safety. 

Satterthwaite—I knew lim well and long—was a short stout fellow, with brist- 
ly hair, a reddish nose, ashort neck, and a round body stuck upon short legs—a 
sort of fellow who would pull your chair from under you, just as you were going 
| to sit down ; slap-bang-whack you come, with your head against a steel-fender 
| or a marble chimney-piece—what fan—somethiig to laugh at. He would pick 
| your pocket of your handkerchief just as he saw you with a severe cold in your 
head going to blow your nose—what fun. In fact, he was one of those irritating 
monsters who, having perpetrated the most abominable solecism, either touching 
yourself or somebody else, says—what fun—something to laugh at. 


One of Satterthwaite’s best jokes was tying a bit of meat very securely to the 
bell-handles which dangle outside the gates of certain suburban villas—sweet re- 
tirements of snug citizens—the result of which operation was, that every hun- 
gry dog who chanced to pass that way, instinctively, reasonably almost, but 
naturally certainly, began to grabble at the tempting morsel, which he vainly at- 
tempted to detach ; the inevitable consequence of which attempt was the violent 
ringing of the bell—out come the servants, candle in hand, look all round—hear 
nothing, see nothing, shut the gate and goin. The next doggy who comes trot- 


away goes the bell again, out come the servants as before, and as before go in 
again. And thus ten times in the night the family within, continue to be alarm- 
ed beyond measure at what appears a systematic attack upon Hawthorn Cottage 
or Eglantine Lodge, the master of which is a decided hypochondriac, and the 
mistress expecting to be confined every half hour. 

The old hacknied trick of changing the signs of inns was a great favourite with 
Satterthwaite ; but he refined upon the old system of removing the whole of a 
show-board. He showed his ingenuity in making a sort of cross-reading in his 
playfulness. For instance, he broke off half the sign-board of a hair-dresser at 
Dorchester, and stuck it under the existing board of aman who let flies and glass- 
| coaches, and the combination produced this—** Robert Dickenson, Glass-coaches 
and Flies to Let by the Day or Hour, as well as Ladies Fronts and Toupées.” 
While at Abergavenny he distinguished himself by super-adding to the sign-board 
of “Mr. Hickstrop, Surgeon,’ that which he had broken away from a poor wo- 
man’s cottage hard by, which gave the addition of ‘‘ Mangling Done Here.” 

Satterthwaite was a sort of Sylvanus Urban, equally active in town or country. 
He had the felicitous skill, not exclusively his own. of bringing chopped _horse- 
hair into the service, which well strewed, and sprinkled with a little salt, between 
the sheets of his intimate friend, drove him out of bed half mad in half an hour; 
and he was perfect in the art of boring a bole through a wainscot, and carrying a 
string through it, which was tied to the bed-clothes of the respectable gentleman 
sleeping in the next room—as soon as the victim proclaims himself fast asleep by 
that most ungenteel of noises, snoring, Satterthwaite gives a twitch of his pack- 
thread, and off go quilt, sheet, and blankets; the sufferer, surprised, jumps out to 
catch the vanishing covering, the sudden departure of which is to him unaccount- 
able ; he collects his comforts again, wonders how it could have happened, rolls 








the second occasion, sleeps on till he is nearly frozen to death—for Stephen never 
performs this experiment except in the depth of winter ; and when in the morning 
the patient eventually awakes, half perished with pains in his limbs and rheuma- 
tism in his head, he is agreeably surprised with Satterthwaite’s voice from the 
next room, exclaiming, “I say, is not that fun?” 

Once Satterthwaite successfully played off Smollett’s old trick ; and having 
fallen in with a simpleton who was quacking under the Homeopathic sages, and 
who lived by rule, he got away his trowsers and waistcoat after he had gone to bed, 
and by dint of his own dexterity sewed them up in such a manner as to decrease 
their capacity nearly one-half without externally betraying the alteration. Of 
course they were replaced while his patient was asleep. 

In the morning he was the first to call his ‘dear friend” to go out shooting— 
fine day—birds plenty—everybody happy—everything gay. ‘The unfortunate in- 
valid, who lived in constant fear of dropsy, endeavoured to obey his amiable 
friend’s summons ; but his attempts to dress himself were wholly unavailing. In 
the innocence of his heart, and the entirety of his confidence, he mentions this 
appalling circumstance to his dear friend Satterthwaite. 

“ By Jove,” says this agreeable acquaintance, ‘‘ what can have happened ?— 
My dear friend how you are swelled !” . 

**Me!" cries the other—* this is dreadful—do you think—eh !” 

“IT don't know,” says Stephen; ‘but I cannot be deceived—come down—try 
and button on the things as well as you can—come down—send for the doctor— 
upon my honour, I believe it is a violent accession of ascites; but I never saw a 
case of dropsy so sudden before.” 

The invalid is absolutely terrified at the appearance which he had so long and 
sensitively dreaded 
the other friends who are waiting breakfast; a man is ordered to be dispitched for 
the doctor, when Satterthwaite bursts into a fit of laughter, and cries— 

* It's allme—it’s my joke—is not that fun?” 

Whether the Homeopathic pstient died of the alarm so produced or ¢f the ad- 
vantages of the system to which he adhered, I know not; that he restah now in 
Chesterfield churchyard is most true. 

Amongst other things Stephen thought proper to do in the same line vas a trick 
he played upon a Major O'Callaghan, a fine portly Irishman, with shoulders as 
broad as his humour, and a sword as sharp as his wit, and who was looked upon 
a a to whom the slightest contradiction would have been ceath to the 
offender. 





his fellow-creatures, he was, under certain circumstances, as great a coward as his 
neighbours. 

One night, the Major, after having recounted various wonderful stories about 
himself in which tiger-killing and snake-scotching formed very remarkable features, 


cularly agreeable, he put his hand out of the bed and felt something extremely 
cold and clammy ; he raised up the bed-clothes with his foot—it was something 
long and round ; he stretched out his hand still further, and found i was a huge 
snake coiled on the counterpane. Out jumps the Major, crying forhelp and for 
mercy—because killing a snake in the daylight, and finding one by wiy of bed-fel- 
low at night, are totally different matters. The moment this occured, Satterth- 
waite rushed out of his room, crying, “‘ What fun—here’sa joke!” The son of 
Mars had been thus terrified by an eel-skin stuffed with wet bran. 


terthwaite did, and the first motion he made upon the announcemeni of its author 
was to break that respectable gentleman’s head—what happened ? Stephen salu- 
ted him with the whole contents of a water jug which was ona stand in the 
corner of the room, and made his escape, crying ‘‘ More fun,—nothing like fun '" 
And when O'Callaghan, whose rage, like other fires, was rather fe¢ than de press- 





ting along, and who has not happened to dine well, has another touch at the meat, | 


he—as, indeed, some of us had wished him to do some time before—retired to bed. | 
He, unlike the wretched victim of salt and horse-hair, sank into a slunber—pro- | 
bably not over gentle ; but just as he was beginning to dream of some hing parti- 


The Major, however, did not think the joke quite so good as Mr. Stephen Sat- | 
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June 24, 








I order you | of the most agreeable companions in the world, and without whom it was per- 


fectly impossible to exist, especially in a country house. 
To me one of these fellows is extremely like what I once heard a countryman 


If the Company insist that the brute | say at Headington (I wonder where Susan Wells is now!) of just such a bore in 
3 he humble life. ** Sir, he’s for all the world like a dog at a game of nine-pins ; the 


moment he sees the ball run, in he goes, upsets this knocks down that, till all the 
pins, king and all, though he be as big as the one the Parson seed at Spithead, are 
tipped over topsy-turvey, and the whole tote of the business is bothered.” These 
people expose you alike to your best friends and your bitterest enemies which to 
them is equally good sport ; and what makes the matter worse, they always con- 
trive, by some means or other, to make you an accomplice in their performances 
without either your privity, knowledge, or consent. 

Among people of this sort there is nothing at which they will stop. When 
Satterthwaite was at school, there was a wheelwright’s shop which overhung a 
valley where bricks were made ; his delight was te turn the wheels which were 
left outside the shed at night straight up on their tires and let them go ; away 
they rolled, and reeled like drunken men, and equally unconscious of the mis- 
chief they were doing, rolled and reeled over all the still soft bricks which were 
ranged in rows to harden. Stephen also rejoiced in tying hackney-coaches to 


| fruit-women’s barrows unperceived by the parties most particularly interested, 


and then calling ‘* Coach.” 
‘* He lisped in numbers, and the numbers came.” 





” ak ort Ree ad 
on board, { think I may well have my bear.” And, pleased with his joke, Myn- | 


Mr. Daly, however, escaped without doing any very serious mischief | 


ance, but as a warning to others of the same tribes to abstain from habits and | 


| 
{ 
| 
' 
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The anxious Jarvey drove up with an Irish tail at his heels, very little coveted or 
| expected, and which at no time can be very agreeable to a man with the reins in 
{his hand. Another jest was knocking up an accoucheur in Russell-streer, 
| Bloomsbury, to visit, ina case of emergency, a spinster of sixty in James-street, 
| Buckingham-gate, leaving the said accoucheur to pay the coach-hire there and 
|back. A third was despatching an attorney of Marylebone, at twelve o'clock at 
‘night, to make the will of a client at Cripplegate, whom, when he got there, he 
| found as well as ever, and just gone to bed from a comfortable supper with a 
party of friends, for which the said attorney at law was just ten minutes too 
late. One night he rang the bell of a respectable poulterer in Piccadilly, to ask 
lif the Bishop of Norwich was at home; and on another, roused the respectable 
| family of a calculating carpenter in Clerkenwell, to know whether he could say 
five words to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But Stephen transcended all these minor achievements,—he invented schemes 
| which have gained and left him a prodigious reputation. The only thing which 
in my mind had anything like ingenuity in it he played off in a country-house 
| where I was staying with a large party. And where, except perhaps in a ship 
on along voyage, where do people know so much of each other as in a dear, 
great, rambling country-house? ‘There the tempers and dispositions of the as- 
sembled group develope themselves freely and naturally ; all the struggles which 
are made in London society are attempted under the same roof in vain; restraint 
seems thrown off, and that which is, however intelligible to English men and 
women, a sealed book to foreigners, is the delightful homeliness of feeling in an 
English country-house. 
Amongst our party was Stephen ; 


and amongst the party Stephen had disco- 


| vered a lady of some forty years of age, perhaps more, who, strange to say, pre- 


ferred, to his jolly rubicund countenance, the placid charms of what is conven- 


| tionally termed ‘‘a quict gentlemanly man,” a nice person, pale, and delicate, 


himself up most carefully, and again falls asleep—that moment Satterthwaite very | 
gently withdraws all the clothes once more, and the poor man, not disturbed upon | 


| ber five. 


He goes down stairs, communicates his apprehensions to | 


| Why, do your know, Mrs. T., that’s true,’ 


who never looks hot, and never says any thing. Stephen marked this elegant 
nonentity for his special vengeance, and having first led on the unfortunate 
lady to admit her admiration of his person and his sentiment,—a word which 
ladies turned of forty are extremely fond of using,—he, in the course of events, 
retired to rest. 

About half an hour after we were all—at least, I speak for myself—in bed, 
loud cries of fire rang through the house; everybody jumped up, and men and 
women, half dressed, or rather half re-dressed, rushed down the staircases, can} 
dlestick in hand, as if lights were necessary to find the fire, mto the drawing- 
room, where we found Satterthwaite stretched out in an arm-chair. Seeing him 
dressed and apparently collected, everybody inquired of him what he knew of 
the cry of fire, and what had really happened! To these questions he made 
answer none ; but, rising from his seat, proceeded to take the young quiet gen- 
tlemanly man by the hand, and advancing with him in the most serious and 
solemn manner to the lady before mentioned, he said, in a tone of the most per- 
fect gravity, ‘‘ Permit me, Madam, to present you the soul of sentiment in a 
white cotton night-cap.”’ I admit that we all burst out laughing. ‘The lady has 
| never forgiven Stephen, nor the white cotton night-cap. 

He was staying at Beaconsfield—a town now made classical by its vicinage— 
and passed for a very steady sort of person ; but, unfortunately, opposite to the 
inn at which he had taken up his quarters,—and he was stopping there only to 
carry on some greater practical joke,—opposite to the inn there lived a man and 
his wife in a small house which they solely occupied, but kept no servant; it 
stood in a sort of row, and nobody was more respectable than this ancient 
pair. If they had a failing, they had but one,—but ‘hat Stephen unfortunately 
| discovered. 

On certain days this patriarchal pair used to go on a visit to their son and his 
family at their farm-house sume three miles ‘*down tke road,’’ where the filial 
hospitality was largely displayed,—their welcome was warm,—their cheer good, 
—and, (if truth must be told, it must,) when they came home at night, the dis- 
tance they had to walk was not so much in length as breadth, and when they 
| reached their Lares and Penates upon fhese occasions it was generally past mid- 
| night. 

One fatal night they came home—as usual, singing a sort of ‘“‘ John Anderson 
my Jo, love” kind of duet; for although, as a punster would say, Timmins had 
| never played a base part as a husband, he was extremely fond of singing one 
when he was a little elevated,—they reached the door of their house,—at least, 
| so they thought,—for they mechanically measured ten steps from their neigh- 
| bour’s door, which they were sufficiently sensible to know brought them to their 
; own. Old Mr. Timmins fumbled in his pocket for the key and found it; he 
| then proceeded to fumble for the lock, but he could not find it. 
| “Mydear Mrs. T.” said the poor old man, “somebody has run away with 
| the key-hole !”’ 

‘My dear Mr. T.,”’ replied his better and bigger half, “you have drank too 
much ale. Who should steal akey-hole! I tell you, Mr. Timmins, you are not 
near the door. You are right agin the wall.” 





said the husband; “but I 
thought I had gone far enough to find our door, because I saw number four here 
on the left, and number six here on the right; so, in course, I naturally thought 


7 


ours, which is number five, must be between,—don’t you see, Mrs. T. 





The worthy old man then proceeded again to reconnoitre number six,—then 
number four,—-but still there was nothing but wall ;—in fact, there was no num- 
The poor old people thought themselves suddenly demented, or, to tell 
the truth, began to believe that they were excessively drunk, indeed, a belief 
which induced them to bear all the evils and inconveniences of their situation 
rather than elarm their neighbours ; and there they stood pottering about, poor 
old Timmins, with his key in his hand, poking against the wall, hunting still for 
a key-hole. At length, since necessity has no law. they resolved to call for as- 
sistance,—a call which was promptly obeyed, and their neighbours rallied round 
them with lights and lanterns to ascertain the real cause of their discomfiture ; 
when, lo and behold! it appeared that after dusk the frame of the door had been 
removed, and the door-way had been regularly, newly, and completely built up 
with brick-work, at (as it appeared) the expense of my friend Stephen, who, as 


} soon as the real truth was discovered, shouted from his window, where he was 


Him the facetious Satterthwaite contrived to put into the must ridicu- 
lous situation, and one which proved that, however brave he might be as regarded | 


attended by two or three friends to see the result—‘* What—here’s a joke !—eh, 
isn’t that fun ?” 

For this frolic Master Stephen was made to pay pretty handsomely ; and if 
his uncle had not been a person of some consideration in Buckinghamshire, it would 
have gone very hard with him. Yet, no sooner was he well out of this scrape, 
before he contrived to play a trick upon an old lady of the highest respectability, 
who was returning in a sedan-chair from atea and toast party, in Henley, on 4 
tremendously wet night, when he managed to deluge her completely, by officia- 
ting as one of the chairmen, well disguised, and throwing open the top of the 
vehicle immediately under a leaden gutter, which was pouring forth most copious 
streams of the falling element. In this position he left her, taking to his heels 
as hard as he could, while his “ partner,” the other chairman, not being able to 
lift his load singly, ran after him, to catch him, and the fair dowager, equally in- 
competent to shut herself in, was drenched through and through before any aid 
could be procured. 

Well, for ten years I had known Satterthwaite, and I honestly confess I lived 
in perpetual fear of him.—As has often been justly remarked—the mind, the 
temper, the disposition of man, vary greatly with events, the weather, constitu- 


| tional disposition, and a thousand other things, that nothing can be more danger- 


| ed by the application of a small quantity of the opposing element, jeclared his in- | 


| tention of treating the affair seriously in the morning, the maste of the house 


| 





pacified him entirely by telling him that Satterthwaite was a privileged person, one | 
i 


ous—perhaps unsafe is a better word—than a practical joker ;—besides which, I 
cannot endure a man who is always happy—always boisterously mirthful—with a 
sort of self-satisfied grin upon his countenance, and a cracked trumpet-like voice 
of self-gratulation, perpetually sounding in one’s ears. Let a man be happy— 
let him be rich—let him be perfectly independent of the world; but do not let 
us see a great jolly fellow shaking his sides, and chuckling at nothing but his own 
consciousness that nothing can happen to affect his own comforts or interests till 
he dies. Satterthwaite was one of these insensible animals ; nothing could move 
his tenderness or pity. He lived to joke—and joke he did to some purpose, as 
we shal! see in the seque! 

I was just on the point of quitting the house where we had been staying, 
where the scene of the cotton night-cap had been so effectively performed, when 
two or three of us were invited by a friend who, for evident reasons, must be 
nameless, to have a day's shooting at his place, about twelve miles off. I very 
gladly accepted the invitation, although the pleasure I anticipated was in no 
small degree clouded, by finding that Satterth-vaite was to be of the party. A 
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practical joker, with a gun in his hand, is not the most agreeable companion in a 
; itue: however, I had said I would go, and go I did. 
” At the moment we arrived at our friend’s house, he had just finished a letter, 
which he sealed and directed, and laid upon the chimney-piece. Satterthwaite, 
always meddling and curious, read the address. 
«So you have been writing to your old friend Mrs. H.!” said Stephen. 
“Yes,” replied G., “I have been long enough acquainted in that family to 
uake free, and have written, to say that as we shall be near her house at the 
end of our day’s shooting, [ venture to expect her to give us some dinner. As 
we shall be fifteen in party, I thought it was as well to let her know of our inten- 
tions, or else we might come off with short commons.” 
“ie rang the bell for his servant, and dispatched the letter. Satterthwaite, un- 
perceived, followed the man out of the room—at least unperceived I can scarce- 
ng, Satterthwaite and I got together on one side of a cover, while the rest of the 
party were beating the other. 


chuckles—“* such fun tag 

«« What’s in the wind now !”’ said I. 

«J gave G.’s man a sovereign not to take the letter you saw him send to our 
fair friend,” said he. 

. That was rather incautious,” replied I; ‘for the chances are we shall get no 
dinner.” ; . ; 

«Never mind; anything for a joke,” replied Stephen. ‘TI have told the fel- 
low to carry it to the fair lady’s husband: he is at this moment nailed to the 
pench inthe town hall, as chairman of the quarter sessions ; and the idea that 


y say, for ] saw him go out, but thought nothing of it. While we were out shoot- | 


«We shall have sOme fun to-night,” said Stephen, with one of his senseless | 


Che Albion. 


bare diseases which fester deep below the surface. Tike iisddehine end entine 


: the matter. This principle has b i i 

: t 1 principle has been acted upon in the marriage arrangements of 

ok: pa payee! xh ee heedless of reproach, pours forth the | Zurich, with the best effects upon the morals of the conjugal me sabre The parties 
ruth, such as it appears in its nakedness to her own | there are married by a form ; and have liberty to divorce themselves without any ap- 


thoughts ; s isi moval 
a tice é a ao na Re prmey —ry that she will not only be deemed visionary | peal to law, on showing that they have legally provided for the children of the mar- 
sor to those of the How, staan ee unjust, cen- | riage. ‘There was some previous alarm about the effect upon morals of the re 

bpp ghee he note a pat eee < inosine ene ape of such important legal restrictions : but the event justified the confidence of those 
| willbe. A demorrat fro > Am 
with the brighte 
on the characte 


a ila Guaniotion. che evidentts ws ; who proceeded on the conviction that the laws of human affection, when not tam- 
ot antitigations Uf thet = evidently went to America | pered with, are more sacred and binding than those of any legislature that ever 
r and conduct of th - apPy reese of democratic institutions | sat in council. There was some levity at first, chiefly onthe part of those whe 
she has happened to Gasanie . “1 —— ; and when, upon a closer inspection, | were suffering under the old system: but the morals of the society soon became, 

sie dharatieiun meat enenes at this influence is not omnipotent—that there | and have since remained, peculiarly pure.” 
end thet the peagipwmnain aaa on the thoughts and feelings of the multitude The following opinions on female occupation will apply equally to English as to 

than is necessary for maintal pee iy eH less Just, less wise, and less moral, American manners :— 

| Game one ve — cre eir high place in the social scale, she rebukes “In New England, a vast deal of time is spent in attending preachings, and 
| hatieases: "Waa _ oa " ar which may be mistaken by self-love for | other religious meetings: and in paying visits, for religious purposes, to the pear 
alted—that her religious fe fin er ROWERS of human pertectability are very ex- | and sorrowful. The same results follow from this practice that may be witness- 
human will as. in spend ee ings are enthusiastic—and that she considers the | ed wherever it is much pursued. In as far as sympathy is kept up, and acquain- 
deietect thes ye ta ttle Ma independent of externals, it will be easily un- | tanceship between different classes in society is occasioned, the practice is good. 
des of bee pen pees th +. > — with offences against the unsullied pu- | In as far as it unsettles the minds of the visitors, encourages a false craving for 
etme ts eae ps lsege Not, yo er, that she is, when rightly | religious excitement, tempts to spiritual interference on the one hand, and cant on 
when she “ hints a fault = ; of American aults—it is not In her nature ; and the other, and humours or oppresses those who need such offices least, while it 
waeanel ra a > and lesitates dislike,” there is nothing either of insult | alienates those who wantthem most—the practice is bad. I am disposed to think 
aon, tiberal “ oa . phere ge indeed, she makes larger allowances than the | that much good is done, and much harm: and that, whenever women have a 
Sellonae tacie rh ag es she never neglects an occasion to do ample | greater charge of indispensable business on their hands, so as to do good and 
In her chapt t} . rs oe “a reciprocate religious sympathy by laying hold of opportunities, instead of by 
pter on the American * idea of honour,” she touches powerfully on | making occupation, more than the present good will be done, without any of the 








fifteen hungry sportsmen are to be fed and féted at his house in the evening will | a fault in the affairs of that country, which has latterly been made a matter of 
drive him half mad: he is as stingy as old Elwes himself; and the very notion | much vague declamation in those of our own; that is, the imputed tendency of 
of our attack upon his cellar and farm-yard will throw him into such a rage, that | “a tyrant majority” to control and oppress the rest of the nation. Her observa- 
the chances are, he will hurry over his business, confound the guilty with the in- tions on this fact seem to us to be less vague than those of our parliamentary dis- 
nocent, and play the very deuce in his court, in order to get home in time to stop! putants. The shape in which it has presented itself to her mind, is that of the 
the plunder.” overweening authority of public opinion, arising out of a ridiculous timidity and 
. This,” said I, does not seem a very amiable proceeding. | slavish subserviency of individuals, which prevent them from standing alone and 
Capital joke, rely upon it,” said he; “ it tells two ways , for, when the com- | asserting an unpopular truth. This has been rendered doubly offensive to her 
pany do arrive at his house, his lady will have nothing ready to give them, and | by its peculiar manifestation on the subject of Slavery, on which it has silenced 
then they will be starved after the day’s work.” | the dictates of humanity, justice, and religion; making many otherwise worthy 
“Yes,” said I; ‘but considering that I, and not only J, but you, yourself, are | persons falsify their consciences, and turn hypocrites in evil. ” She has, however, 
to be victimized with the rest, it does not strike me to be so comical as you seem | discovered in it an all-pervading abuse, the common origin of many phenomena, 
to imagine.” | in appearance of very different tendency and character. In the south, ostenta- 
“Mum,’” said Satterthwaite ; ‘not quite so silly as that. You see that boy | tious extravagance, licentiousness, and habitual duelling; in the north. caution 
beating, with a bag at his back; in that bag is one of our friend G.’s cold roast | 1n uttering independent opinions, and in Waiting for the world’s fiat. On this 
fowls, one of his best loaves, and a bottle of his best claret ; abstracted and pack- | subject Miss Martineau abounds in a strain of high-minded philosophy that 
ed by my man for the purpose. As soon as you feel yourself hungry, down we | amounts to eloquence :— 
pop ourselves On a sunny bank, under a convenient hedge, and divide the spoils.” ‘** What harm the ‘force of public opinion,’ or * publicity,’ can do to any in- 
“No,” said 1; ‘*I must beg to decline the advantage ; I shall instantly go to | dividual ; what injury ‘bad hands’ ean inflict upon a good man or woman, 
G., and tell him the trick you have played.” | which can be compared with the evil of living in perpetual caution, I cannot ima- 
* Psha,”’ said Satterthwaite ; ‘“* you never will enter ina joke.” gine. Hf men and women cannot bear blame, they had better hew out a space 
There was something so truly unfeeling ; and, I must add, so excessively un- | for themselves in the forest, and live there, 2s the only safe place. If they are 
centlemanlike in the proceeding, that I walked away from him, and inquired of | afraid of observation and comment, they should withdraw from society alto- 
the first of our companions whom I met where he thought I could find G. He | gether: for the interest which human beings take in each other is so deep and 
told me that he had walked off in the direction of the house in question, the im- | universal, that observation and comment are unavoidable wherever there are eves 
mediate neighbourhood of which we were then approaching. to see, and hearts and minds to yearn and speculate. An honest man will not 
As this was the case, I determined on taking the same course, so that if I } naturally fear this investigation. If he is not sure of his opinions on any matter, 
missed him, I might myself call at the house, and let the lady into the plot formed | he will say so, and endeavour to gain light. If he is sure, he will speak them, 
against us. Ata turn of the road I caught sight of G. walking rapidly forward. | and be ready to avow the grounds of them, as occasion arises. That there should 
I increased my speed, to overtake him, and succeeded in reaching the gate | be some who think his opinions false and dangerous is not pleasant ; but it is an 
of the court-yard at the same moment. He turned not, spoke not ; but the mo- | evil too trifling to be mentioned in comparison with the bondage of concealment, 
ment he entered the gate, he shut it firmly after him, and locked it, without speak- | and the torment of fear. ‘This bondage, this torment is worse than the worst 
ing one syllable to me. In aninstant I heard a pistol fired, and a voice exclaim, | that the ‘ force of public opinion’ can inflict, even if such force should close the 
“T have missed you—go on.” prospect of political advancement, of professional eminence, and of the best of 
I ran towards a side gate which opened into the yard, but which was also lock- | social privileges. There are some members of society in America who have 
ed,—it was of open iron work, and there I saw the horrid sight,—the lady’s hus- | found persecution, excommunication, and violence, more endurable than the con- 
band still holding a pistol in each hand, advanced upon G., and ina voice I shall | cealment of their convictions. * * 
never forget, exclaimed, the big tears rolling down his cheeks, and his whole frame “Whenever the time shall come for the Americans to discover all this, to per- 
convulsed with agony— ceive how miserable a restraint they have imposed upon themselves by this ser- 
“ You love her-—yes—and she returns your love ;—take this—defend yourself! | yitude to opinion, they will see how it is that, while outwardly blessed beyond all 
saying which, he offered one of his pistols to his opponent. parallel, they have been no happier than the rest of the world. I doubt whether, 
The letter which Mr. Satterthwaite had despatched to the husband betrayed a | among the large ‘ uneasy classes’ of the Old World, there is so much heart- 
fatal secret which, till then, had remained unsuspected. Mad with revenge and | eating care, so much nervous anxiety, as among the dwellers in the towns of the 
cesperation, he rushed from the seat of justice ; and before he decided upon the | northern States of America, from this cause alone. If I had to choose, I would 
njuries done to society, sped homewards to revenge his own. | rather endure the involuntary uneasiness of the Old World sufferers, than the 
In vain I cried for help ; in vain called on both their names, at the moment when | self-imposed anxiety of those of the New: except that the self-imposed suffer- 


” 





harm. 
** All American ladies are more or less literary : and some are so to excellent pur- 
pose : tothe saving of their minds from vacuity. Readers are plentiful : thinkers 
are rare. Minds are of a very passive character : and it follows that languages 
aremuch cultivated. Ifevera woman was pointed out to meas distinguished 
for information, I might be sure before-hand that she was a linguist. I met with 
a great number of ladies who read Latin; some Greek; some Hebrew; some 
German. With the exception of the last, the learning did not seem to be of much. 
use tothem, except asa harmless excercise. I met with more intellectual 
activity, more general power, among many ladies who gave little time to books, 
than among those who are distinguished as being literary. I did not meet witha 
good artist among all the ladies in the States. I never had the pleasure of seeing 
a good drawing, except in one instance; or, except in two, of hearing good 
music. ‘The entire failure of all attempts to draw is still a mystery tome. The 
attempts are incessant: but the results are below criticism. Natural philosophy 
is not pursued to any extent by women. ‘There is some pretension to mental 
and moral philosophy ; but the less that is said on that head the better.” 
_Thesame is also the case with the very clever remark on Temperance So- 
cieties :— 

‘My own convictions are, that Associations, excellent as they are for mechani- 
cal objects, are not fit instruments for the achievement of moral aims: that there 
is yet no proof that the principle of sclf-restraint has been exalted and strengthen- 
ed in the United States by the Temperance movement, while the already too great 
regard to opinion, and subservience to spiritual encroachment, have been much 
increased: that, therefore, great asare the visible benefits of the institution, it 
may atlength appear that they have been dearly purchased. I have reason to 
think that numbers of persons in the United States, especially enlightened 
physicians, (who have the best means of knowledge,) are of the same opinion. 
This is confirmed by the fact that there is a spreading dislike of Associations for 
moral purpose, while there is a growing attachment to them for mechanical, objects. 
The majority will show to those who may be living at the time what is the right.” 

From these extracts our readers will obtain a pretty just idea both of the mat- 
ter and the manner of Miss Martineau’s book. Whatever impression it may give 
of American life, we think it will tend to diminish the number of persons at 
home, who think every dissenter a natural enemy, and believe an Unitarian to be 
nothing ditferent from an Atheist. Miss Martineau’s religious opinions are net 
ours ; neither Go we agree to many others she entertains—but we do not the 
less wllingly bear witness to the purity of her heart, the vigour of her intellect, 
and to her manifest power of elevating the character, of enlarging the views, 
and purifying the heart of the great majority of her countrymen, if they wilt 
condescend to peruse and to understand her.—London Atheneum. 





Sunumary. 


Among the fair debutantes on Wednesday night, at Almacks, we noticed a 








they stood facing each other. A window of the house was thrown up, and I be- | ing may be shaken off at any moment. * * 
held the cause of all their rage in a state of distraction. ‘There would be something amusing in observing the operation of this habit 
“ Eleanor,” cried G., “ go—go—leave the window ; do not be a witness of this | of caution, if it were not too serious a misfortune. When Dr. Channing's work 
dreaiful secne.”’ on Slavery came out, the following conversation passed between a lady of Boston 
‘Let her stay,” replied the husband ; “she is locked into her room: there is | and myself. She began it with— 
no fear of her separating us.” “«* Have you seen Dr. Channing's book !’ 
* Kill me—kill me!” cried the wretched woman ; “it is I alone who ought to “¢Yes, Have you?’ 
die.” “*Ono. Do not you think it very ill timed !’ 
I mingled my cries with hers; I endeavoured to scale the wall; the once ‘** No; I think it well timed ; as it did not come out sooner.” 
dear friends had taken their stand,—their pistols were raised, when, driven to} «+ But is it not wrong to increase the public excitement at such time ?” 
distraction by her despair, the unhappy Eleanor sprang from the window, and| ««*That depends upon the nature of the excitement. But this book seems 
fell at the feet of her husband—the fall had so deeply injured her, that she could | to have a tranquillising effect: as the exhibition of true principles generally has.’ 
make no effort to stay their hands. At this moment I had reached the summit **¢ But Dr. Channing is not a practical man. He is only a retired student. 
of the wall, when I saw Satterthwaite and some others of our companions ap- | He has no real interest in the matter.’ 
proaching. ««* No worldly interest ; and this, and his seclusion, enable him to see more 
“ What a noise you are making !”’ cried he ; “‘ you cry out as if the house was | clearly than others, in a case where principles enlighten men, and practice seems 
burning ; why, the people half a mile off will hear you.” only te blind them.’ 
“Fire, Sir!” said the infuriated husband : “do not add cowardice to crime.” “¢Well; I shall certainly read the book, as you like it so much.’ 
The word given was but too promptly and too well obeyed. The injured hus- «Pray don’t, if that is your reason.’ 
band received the bullet from his friend’s pistol in his breast, and fell dead at the « A reply to Dr. Channing's book soon appeared ;—a pamphlet which savoured 
side of his wife. only of fear, dollars, and, consequently, insult. A gentleman of Boston, who 
I leaped from the wall, and seizing Satterthwaite by the throat, thrust him | had, on some important occasions, shown that he could exercise a high moral 
against the iron gate, and holding him fast, exclaimed, 








‘‘ See, wretch, behold the result of your last performance !” , | length, on hearing another person speak of it as it deserved, he said, ‘ Now peo- 
G., the miserable survivor, fled to America ; and the wretched wife died from | 

poison the day after the duel. of it. Ihave held my tongue about it hitherto ; but yesterday I heard 
So much for practicaL JOKING ! T. E. H. of it as you do; and I no longer hesitate to declare that I think it an infamous 


production.’ ”’ , , ; 
Her remarks on divorce will be new to many of our readers ;— 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA. «‘T have mentioned that divoree is more easily obtained in the United States 
Society in America. By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. than in England. In nocountry, I believe, are the marriage laws so iniquitous as 
This is a book of no ordinary import. Miss Martineau is a profound and ori- | in England, and the conjugal relation, in consequence, so impaired. Whatever 
ginal thinker ; but, to her independence of mind, is added a dash of enthusiasm, | may be thought of the principles which are to enter into laws of divorce, whether 
a loftiness of aspiration, that seems to draw her sometimes above the sphere cf | it be held that pleas for divorce should be one, (as narrow interpreters of the New 
realities, and to hurry her into opinions which cannot be accepted without fur- Testament would have it;) or two, (as the law of England has it ;) or several, (as 
ther consideration by those whose habits and life are of a more practical cast. the Continental and United States’ laws in many instances allow,) nobody, I be- 
As anaccount of America and the Americans, we rather fear that this work | lieve, defends the arrangement by which, in England, divorce is obtainable only 
Wil prove a disappointment to ordinary readers. In her delightful little essays | by the very rich. The barbarism of granting that as a privilege to the extremely 
on Political Economy, Miss Martineau enlivened the dryness of her subjects by | wealthy, to which money bears no relation whatever, and in which all married 
such beautiful details and traits of life and manners, embodying them in stories of | persons whatever have an equal interest, needs no exposure beyond the mere 
such vivid human interest, that she at once took her place as a writer of fictitious | statement of the fact. It will be seen at a glance how such an arrangement tends 
narrative of the first class. We therefore thought that she would have carried | to vitiate marriage : how it offers impunity to adventurers, and encouragement to 
this, her talent for perceiving quickly, and returning clearly the impressions of | every kind of mercenary marriages : how absolute is its oppression of the in- 
nature and society, to her new work ; and we anticipated that her portraiture of | jured party: and how, by vitiating marriage, it originates and aggravates licen- 
American scenery and manners would possess an equal freshness and reality. She | tionsness to an incalculable extent. To England alone belongs the disgrace of 
has, however, viewed her task from another point, and conducted it with another | such a method of legislation. I believe that, while there is little to be said for 
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beautiful Irish girl, Miss E——4d, who recalled to the memory of some veteran 
critiques of fashion “the days of the Gunnings” and other beauties of the 
Emerald Isle, who so long shed a lustre over the brilliant Court circles of their 
day. 

It is in contemplation to erect a magnificent obelisk in the Victoria Park, Bath, 
in commemoration of the Princess attaining her 18th year. 

On Wednesday a grand dirge was performed at the Roman Catholic chapel m 
Moorfields, in honour of the late Cardinal Thomas Weld, who died at Rome om 
the 10th ult. All the prominent parts of the chapel, including the altar, the 
bishop’s throne in the sanctuary, &c., were hung with black drapery, on which 
were displayed escutcheons, with the armorial bearings of the deceased, and m 
the centre aisle a rich canopy was erected, under which was placed a coffin, and 
on it the cardinal’s scarlet hat. A profusion of wax lights and heraldic omea- 
ments were displayed, and the whole was surrounded by about twenty priests, 
who chaunted inthe Gregorian style the Office forthe Dead. ‘The deceased, 
who was son of Thomas Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, and Lady 
Mary Stanley, was born in London in 1763. — 


Lieutenant Charles H. Ackerley, R. N. attended the Levee to have an av- 
dience of the King, todo fealty as Steward of the Crown on behalf of his 
mother, Elizabeth, born Chamberlayne, seized of the franchises Royal in and 
over the Barony of Churchdowne cum Hempstead, in the eastern division of the 





courage, made no mention of this reply for some time after it appeared. At | county of Gloucester. 


Miss Pardoe was prevented, by a severe indisposition, from attending the Draw- 


ple are so openly speaking of that reply, I have no objection to say what I think | ing Room held on Thursday at St James’s ; and her forth coming work on the 
speak | « Jjomestic Manners of the Turks,’ which, by Royal permission, she was on that 


occasion to have presented to the Queen, was consequently transmitted te her 
Majesty by the Lord Chamberlain. 
It is gratifying to find that the Government, unsolicited, has settled on Lady 
Morgan a pension of £300 a-year—the highest scale of acknowledgment that 
has been accordedin this way to literary merit in the present times. 

Marriage in High Life-—The marriage of the Hon. Miss Macdonald, sister 


| of Lord Macdonald, to Mr. Smyth, son of Lady Elizabeth Smyth, and nephew 


of the Duke of Grafton, took place on Thursday, at St Geerge’s, Hanover square. 


| Approaching Marriages in High Life-—The preliminaries of the marriage of 





| most distinguished families in Ireland. 


On Wednesday morning a hostile mecting took place on Putney Heath, be- 
| tween G. A. Folks, Esq., and Captain Corbyn. The parties fired without effect, 


Lady Fanny Cavendish with Mr. Howard, eldest son of the Lady of the Hon. 
Colonel Cavendish, by her first marriage, are arranged.—A marrriage is on the 
‘apis between Miss Pakenham, eldest daughter of the Hon Gen. Pakenham, and 


| Sir Edmund S. Hayes, Bart., M. P. for the county of Donegal. The lady isa 


neice of the Duke of Wellington and Earl of Roden; cousin to the Marquess of 
| Douro, Earl of Longford, and Viscount Jocelyn, and is related to several of the 


when the pistols being reloaded, they again took up their positions, and Mr. 


object ; and, instead of recording what she saw as she saw it, and making parti- | the legislation of any part of the world on this head, it is nowhere so vicious as in | Folks received the contents of his antagonist’s pistol through the fleshy part of 
| the pistol-arm. The cause of the meeting arose from a dispute at a club-house 


cular instances the occasions for advancing general truths, she has followed a | England. 
rp opposite course, and has treated expressly of generals, and oto , . 
ler particular experience as mere illustrations. The proper title of her book | in its laws of divorce. ! ) 
would have hoon, © Yssays on are suggested by a Tour in America.” This | der the term ‘ cruelty.’ The husband is supposed to be liable to cruelty from we 
mode of treating her subject inevitably gives to it a coldness and a hardness which | wife, as well as the wife fromthe husband. There is no practical distinction msde 
will prove repulsive to all those who read only for amusement, and who require | between rich and poor by the process being rendered expensive : and the cause is 
to be seduced and entrapped in the entertainment of questions of moment to the | more easily resumable after a reconciliation of the parties. In oe es pre 
species. There are wanting in her pages all the charm of personal narrative, all | the term ‘ cruelty’ is made so comprehensive, and the mode of sustaining the = 
the attraction of continuous adventure, and of that glitter of proper names to | is so considerately devised, that divorces are obtained with peculiar ease. — . 
Which the literary men of the present day have accustomed the public This | natural eT oe : such a thing is never heard of. A long-establishec 
we do rot urge as a matter of Sat « acknowledge an author's right | and very eminent lawyer of : A 
es deal with his subject in his Sen Gon; tela annie thet he is ordinerily the | his experience. — = it is one the law is relaxed, and, ceteris paribus, 
est judge of his own intentions, anc is own powers of fulfilling them ; but | in proportion to its relaxation: for the ore 
we tnuch fear, that whatever Miss + thal mel pe in odeuae wal “yee by law to the injured party causes marnages to be entered into with fewer risks, 
Siveness with the serious, by he i ical method, she will lose . , . 7 : 
in diffusive utility, by not Linde conteael some arr to the ’ graces. Her | impend over violations of conjugal duty. When I hee | om vg the 
Work is divided into four parts: Politics, Economy (occupying the two first | wife of a gamester there obtained a divorce wit we t a ig woke ~— 
volumes), and Civilization and Religion (included in the third). Throughout the When she had brought evidence of the danger to herself and her children, —dan- 
whole there may be traced one dominant and pervading idea—that the best = kg Tes Acasting vlan 
institutions are in themselves a dead letter, and only productive of beneficial con- | both Houses without a disse ¥ ; ’ f and 

Sequences in as far as they are quickened and fructifed by a moral and intellectual “Tt is clear that the sole business a the pec yey 2 pnge « tabgp 
harmony between them and the population for whose use they have been estab- | the arrangement of property ; to gual! ag on toa vee f : h interfer- 
lished. Her point of research has accordingly been to determine, how far the | the marriage and the community. There is no urther pretence ert - os an oe 
morale of the American is above, below, or on a level with, the democratic spirit | ence of the law, in any way. An advance towards the em og t . - 
of their constitution—how far they use and abuse their powers of citizenship, principle of legislative interference in marriage has been made in stay hee ea 
and what are the effects on present happiness, and future prospect of the com- | new law in which the agreement of mnatriage is made a civil as “an he De he 

bined action of both. religious obligation to the conscience and taste of the parties. t — " OF de 
Tn conducting this inquiry, she has exercised, for the most part, an unbiassed | bly next perceived that if the civil obligation is fulfilled, if the pene | a t r¢ 
1 independent judgment; most frequently detecting, with much sagacity, the | marriage are legally and satisfactorily oovinse for by the pores, wit a7 , oA 
hidden relations of cause and effect, pointing out the ‘germs of error, and laying sistance of the legislature, the legislature has in principle, nothing more todo with 


It is less rigid, in as far as that more is comprehended un- 


anc 





and the conjugal relation carried on with more equality. Retribution is known to | 
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ecuniary and moral,—from her husband’s gambling habits, the bill passed | 


“Of the American States, I believe New York approaches nearest to England | j¢jative to the late Westminster election. 
' 


| Several distinguished persons haye visited Messrs. Brameld’s establishment 


during the week, to inspect his Majesty's dessert service of Porcelain. The 
Duke of Sussex, who minutely examined this interesting exhibition, was pleased 
to pronounce it the finest service of China in Europe. 

Constantinople.—The Sultan intends to give his third daughter, the Princeas 
Ativé, in marriage in the year 1255, which begins in March 1839. A palace at 
Kourou Tcheshmé, on the European side of the Bosphorus, about three miles 


Boston told me that he had known of only one in all | up, !s to be prepared for her reception. 


The King has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Col. Ephraim Stan- 


he obvious reason, that the protection offered | nus, companion of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 


After quitting the hustings, Sir Francis Burdett proceeded to his Committee- 
room at the Ship Hotel, Charing cross, and immediately afterwards stepped ite 
a triumphal car, decorated with laurels and evergreens, and proceeded with bands 
of music, playing ‘The Conquering Hero.’ 


SELECT CONVERSATION. 

We quote the following specimen of “Select Conversation” from the Coun- 
tess of Blessington’s admirable work “‘ The Victims of Society :”— 

Select conversation :— , 

Lady Acid, who has gained a reputation for wt on the strength of extreme al- 
nature—which, entre nous soit dit, in London is continually mistaken for it—de- 
clares that, in a moral point of view, bals costumés, should be encouraged bere, 
as they compel many ladies to think of character who had long forgotten the ad- 
vantages of such a possession ! 

‘‘ How novel it must be to several of my friends,” said Lady Acid, “to have » 
character even for one night !” 

“ Why, after all,”” said Lord Charles Brettville, “they have done so long, ang 
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so well, without such an appendage, that it would be now as useless as the long- 
exploded pockets.” 

““How many hearts,’ drawled out the sentimental Mrs. Coningsby, ‘beat 
quicker now, in the anticipation of conquests to be achieved, or chains to be rivet- 
ted, or truant admirers to be regained “i 

** Or female friends to be mortified !" interrupted Lady Acid. 

‘“‘] shall go asa Venetian lady,” said the Marchioness of Eiderdown, ‘* because 
it will enable me to wear the whole of my jewels,” 

“The only occasions on which she is brilliant,” whispered Lady Acid in 
ear. 

‘‘T shall go as a shepherdess,” lisped Lady Simper. 

‘«* Because the dress will display at once the smallness of her waist, and of her 
wit,” added Lady Acid again. 

‘**T shall goas a Swiss peasant,” said Lady Mellicent. 

“ To show her legs,” rejoined her friend, Lady Acid. 

**] have chosen a Greek dress,” observed Lady Rawlinson. 

“And not ill chosen, either,” whispered Lady Acid, * if all we hear of 
gaming propensities be true.” 

‘* mean to personate a Magdalen,” said Mrs. Walton, “ with my hair falling on 
my shoulders.” 

** Are you not afraid of people’s thinking the character too appropriate ?” 
her last discarded admirer. 

«My dress shall be that of a Roman empress,” said Lady Easy. 

‘“* Messalina, I suppose,”’ whispered Lady Acid. 

“ In what character shall | go!” asked Lord Wellingford. 

“Jn that of the Careless Husband,” replied Lady Acid. 

“And you, Mr Milner,” demanded another, ‘ what character will you per- 
sonify !”’ 

* The Poor Gentleman,” whispered Lady Acid. 

‘The report, then, is true,” said Lady Rawlinson, 
and lives by his wits.” 

** As to being ruined, I believe it is true enough,” answered Lady Acid; ‘but 
the living by his wits I hold to be impossible, for the capital is too sinall to allow 
interest enough to support even a mouse.” 

“Observe Wellingford,’ said Mr. Milner; “how conceited he looks!—he 
thinks himself a perfect Adonis.” 

“Poor fellow! though no Adonis, he may yet share the same fate,” replied 
Lady Aci!,—that of being destroyed by a bore—if he should be again condemned 
toa séjour in the country, ¢téfe-d-tete with his wife.” 
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‘that Mr. Milner is ruined, 


Paris.—The grand review of the National Guard and Line took place on Sun- 
day. The King left the Tuileries at ten o'clock, accompanied by the Prince de 
Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale, and attended by a numerous suite, amongst 
whom were Marshals Soult, Gerard, Maison, Counts Mole and Montalivet, Ge- 
nerals Sebastiani and Bernard, and most of the general officers in Paris. The 
inspection began in the large area betore the palace, called the place de Carrousel, 
and thence the King proceeded down the quays, on the right bank of the Seine, 
over the suspension-bridge, in front of the Invalids, and along the quays on the 
left bank, over the bridge of the place de la Concorde, into that large area, and 
thence to the Luxor obelisk, which is erected in the centre, where the (Queen and 
Princesses awaited his arrival. The Duke of Orleans has just appropriated 
150,000 francs to found Bursarships at the Royal Military School of Saint Cyr, 
for non-commissioned officers of the army, who, on examination, are found ad- 
missable to the royal military school. His Royal Highness has sent 50,000 francs 
to the Prefect of the Rhone, for the purpose of employing the weavers of Lyons 
He has also sent 10,000 francs, for the encouragement of agriculture in that de- 
partment. The Prince Royal also wishes, on the occasion of his approaching 
marriage, to make deposits at the savings’ banks of the principal cities of France, 
in the name of the children of workmen, particularly those children who are most 
distinguished at their schools. For this purpose his Royal Highness has appro- 
priated the sum of 162,000 francs, to be divided as follows :—Paris, 40,000 ; 
Lyons, 20,000; Bordeaux, 13,000; Nantes, 10,300; Lille, 10,000; Toulouse, 
13,000: Strasbourg, 6,000; Amiens, 6,000; Metz, 6,000; Nimes, 6,000; Or- 
leans, 6,000; Rheims, 6,000; St. Etienne, 6,000. Madame de Mirbel has re- 
cently finished a very fine miniature of the Duke of Orleans, which M. Lutte- 
roth, first Secretary of Legation at Berlin, has been charged to present to the 
Princess Helena of Mecklenburg. It is said that the Duke of Orleans intends, 
on his marriage, to resume the armorial bearings of his family, which were sup- 
pressed after the revolution of July, 1830, and that it is also proposed reviving 
the order of the Saint Esprit. [tis also rumoured that a Protestant chapel is to 
be constructed in the palace of the Tuileries, for the Duchess of Orleans. 

Extraordinary Chase —On Tuesday morning, between 11 and 12 o'clock, a 
cabriolet, containing a gentleman of most warlike appearance, was observed to 
make the circuit of Dorset square so frequently, that the attraction of several of 
the inhabitants became attracted. At length he was observed to spring from the 
cab and advance hastily to meet a lady who came down Gloucester street, and 
whom he instantly handed into the vehicle, and springing in himself, he dashed 
off ata rapid pace up Dorset place towards Regent’s park Five minutes had 
barely elapsed before a tilbury containing two gentlemen, one of whom, an elder- 
ly man, exhibited signs of great agitation, drove up to the square, and after ask- 
ing some question of the man who sweeps the crossings relative to the cab and 
its freight, they followed on the track of the fugitives. On reaching St. John’s 
wood road, the pursuers were at fault, but were soon put on the right track ; 
cab was perceived passing Lord's Cricket ground towards the Edgware road. 
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Kmperial Parliament, 


House of Commons, May 18. 

LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
Mr Serjeant TALFOURD rose and said—In venturing to invite the attention 
of the House to the state of the law affecting the property of men of letters and 
of artists in the results of their talent and labour, I feel that it is my duty to pre- 
sent their case as concisely as its nature will permit. While I veleve that their 


: , > nied 
| claims to some share in the consideration of the Legislature will not be denied, | 
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The pursuers now strained every nerve, and were gaining considerably on the | 


cab, when the ‘tiger’ 
speed, gained the Edgware road, and dashed off to the right. On arriving at the 
turnpike on the Edgware road the fugitives received a check, and the delay was 
fatal to their hopes ; for the whole host of pursuers came up with them. The 
younger of the two gentlemen rushed to the cab, and, seizing the lady's compa- 
nion, pulled him out, and commenced thrashing the “ exquisite.” His com- 


gave an alarm, and the cab went a-head at a tremendous | 


panion, the elder gentleman, was meanwhile engaged in venting his feelings, in a | 


strain of no very gentle import, upon the lady, whom he addressed as his wife, 
and who did not appear to be 30. The exquisite at last escaped from the hands 
of his assailant, and, after sundry threats about “ satisfaction,’ jumped into his 
cab and drove off. The other party placed their prize between them in the gig 
and retraced their way. It was said that the lady is the wife of a retired stock- 
broker, residing in George street, Portinan square.—Court Journal. 

Schmelka, one of the most celebrated comic actors of Germany, died lately 
near Berlin. It has been discovered, on examination of his papers, that the 
above name was only assumed, and that he was in reality the Baron de 8S 
His passion for the stage had induced him to change his name, in order that he 
might follow his inclination without hurting the pride of one of the most ancient 
and noble families of Prussia. 





On Saturday the anniversary dinner of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, 
took place in Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. ‘The company included many of the most 
distinguished members of the theatrical profession. ‘There were nearly 150 gen- 
tlemen present, and the galleries were filled with ladies. Sir George Murray, 
Bart., was in the chair. ‘The evening’s festivities were largely contributed to by 
Mrs. Wood, Miss Romer, and Madame Albertazzi, and by Messrs. Wilson, Fitz- 
williams, Bedford, Seguin, Duruset, Bellamy, Robinson, Charles Taylor, &c. 
Sir George Smart presided at the pianoforte : Signor Puzzi afforded great delight 


by a fantasia on the horn; but the most surprising feature in the evening's en- | 
g 


tertainment, was the astonishing execution of a little Italian girl, only eight years 
of age, upon the violin.—May 20. 

Burford’s Panorama of the City and Bay of Dublin.—To the general, the 
almost invariable excellences of Mr. 
art, the public will find no exception in the beautiful picture which has just been 
presented for public view. It is admirably painted, and the subject is scarcely 
less adapted for a succession of felicitous effects than the most admired of the 
many previous exhibitions. 

Lieutenant Charles H. Ackerley, R.N. attended the Levee to have an audience 
of the King, to do feaity as Steward of the Crown on behalf of his mother, 
Elizabeth, born Chamberlayne, seized of the franchises Royal in and over the 
Barony of Churchdowne cum Hempstead, in the eastern division of the county 
of Gloucester. 

Mrs Lockhart, wife of J.G. Lockhart, Esq., and only surviving daughter of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, died on Wednesday morning, at her house in the Re- 
gent’s park.— May 21. 

The remains of the Hon. Susan Penelope Copley, daughter of Lord Lyndhurst 
were interred yesterday week at Montmartre. The carriages of Viscount Canter- 
bury, the Princess Lieven, and several other persons of distinction attended the 
procession 

A fire broke out at the Royal Asylum for Lunatics, near Perth, last week, 
which destroyed the whole of that commodious and justly celebrated establish- 
ment. The whole of the inmates of tha Asylum, amounting to nearly 500, 
were saved, and provided with suitable accomodation in the neighbourhood. 

An extensive robbery of jewels was perpetrated a few days since at the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis’s, in Park crescent, Regent's park. The property stolen con- 
sisted of numerous valuable gold bracelets set with diamonds, garnets, and pearls, 
with the initials “ A. R.” and a crown ; gold chain, cornelians, rings, ear-rings, 
brooches, and innumerable trinkets. 

The Earl of Burlington has given the munificent sum of £500. towards the 
liquidation of the expenses attending the erection ofa new church at Eastbourne 
The Noble Earl has also presented the local authorities with the piece of ground 
on which it is to be erected. 

Force of Habit.—Lord Canterbury, when not otherwise engaged, is one of the 
most regular attendants upon the debates in the House of Commons, 


Burford’s performances in the panoramic | 





am aware that they appeal to feelings far different irom those which are usually 
excited by the intellectual conflicts of this place, that the interest of their case 
is not of that stirring kind which belongsto the busy present, and that the circum- 
stances which impede their efforts and frustrate their reward are best appreciated 
in the calmness of thought to which those efforts are akin. I shall therefore in- 
trude as briefly as I can on the patience of the House, while! glance at the cause 
of the evils of which they complain, and state the outline of the remedies by 
which I propose to relieve them. It is, indeed, time that literature should expe- 
rience some of the blessings of legislation ; for hitherto, with the exception of the 
boon conferred onthe acted drama by the bill of my Hon. Friend the Member 
for Lincoln, it has received scarcely anything but evil. If we should now simply 
repeal all the statues which have been passed under the guise of encouraging 
learning, and leave it to be protected only by the principles of the common law, 
and the remedies which the common law could supply, I believe the relief would 
be welcome. It did not seem to our ancestors that the right of deriving solid 
benefits from that which springs solely from within us—the right of property in 
that which the mind itself creates, and which, so far from exhausting the mate- 
rials common to all men, or limiting their resources, enriches and expands them— 
a right of property which, by the happy peculiarity of its nature, can only be en- 
joyed by the proprietor in proportion as it blesses mankind—sho tld be exempted 
from the protection ‘vhich is extended to the ancient appropriation of the soil, and 
the rewards of commercial enterprise. By the common law of England, as 
solemnly expounded by 
‘Donaldson v. Beckett’ and as sustained by the additional judgment of Lord 
Mansfield, the author of an original work had for ever the sole right of multiply- 
ing copies, anda remedy by action, incident to every night, against any who should 
infringe it. The incidental effect of the jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, while 
it restrained the freedom of the press, atthe same time preserved the copyright 
from violation, and this was one of the pleas urged forthe power of licensing ; 
for Milton, in his immortal pleading for unlicensed printing, states, as one of the 
glosses of his opponents, * the just retaining by each man of his several copy, 
which God forbid should be gainsaid.”” In the special verdict in * Miller v. ‘Tay- 
lor’? (1769) it was found as a fact, “that before the reign of Queen Anne it was 
usual to purchase from authors the perpetual copyright of their books, and to 
assign the same from hand to hand for valuable considerations, and to make them 
the subject of family settlements.” In truth, the author to per- 
petual copyright was never disputed, until literature had received a fatal present 
in the firstact of Parliament for its eneouragement—the Sth Anne, c. 19, passed 
in 1709; in which the mischief lurked, unsuspected, for many years before it was 
called into action to limit the rights it professed, and was probably intended, to se- 
cure. By that act the sole right of printing and reprintiag their works was recog- 
nized in authors forthe term of 14 years, and, if they should be living at its close, 
for another period of the same duration—and piracy was made punishable during 
those periods by the forfeiture of the books illegally published, and of a penny for 
every sheet in the offender’s custody—one half to the use of the Queen's Majes- 
ty, the other halfpenny, not to the poor author, whose poverty the sum might seem 
to befit, but to the informer; and the condition of these summary remedies, was 
the entry of the work at Stationers’-hall. This act, ‘for the encouragement of 
learning,” also confers a power on the Archbishop of Canterbury and other great 
functionaries to regulate the prices of books, which was rejected by the Lords, 
restored on conference with the Commons, and repealed in the following reign ; 
and also confers on learning the benefits of a forced contribution of nine copies of 
every work, on the best paper, for the use of certain libraries. Except in this last 
particular, the act seems to have remained acead letter down to the year 1760, 
no one, as far as I can trace, having thought it sue for its half- 
penny, and no one having suggested that its effect had been to repeal the common 
law right of authors to the term during which its remedies were to operate. So 
far was this construction from being suspected, that in the interval the Court of 
Chancery repeatedly interfered by injunction to restrain the piracy of books in 
which the statutable copyright had long expired. This protection was extended 
in 1735 to The Whole Duty of Man, the first assignment of which had been 
made 78 years before: in the same year to the Miscellanies of Pope and Swift; 
in 1736 to Nelson's Festivals and Feasts ; in 1739 to the Paradise Lost; and in 
1742 tothe same poem, with a life of the author, and the notes of all preceding 
editions. Some doubts having at length arisen, the question of the operation of 
the statue was in 1760 raised by asort of amicable suit, ** Tonson v. Collins,” 
respecting the Spectator, in which the Court of Common Pleas inclined to the 
plaintiff, but before giving judgment discovered that the proceeding was collusive, 
and refused to pronounce any decision. In 1766 an action was brought, ‘ Miller 
v. Taylor,” for pirating Thomson's Seasons, inthe Court of King’s Bench, before 
whom it was elaborately argued, and who in 1769 gave judgment in favour of the 
subsisting copyright, Lord Mansfield, Mr Justice Willes, and Mr Justice Aston 
holding that copyright was perpetual by the common law, and not limited by the 
statute, except as to penalties, and Mr Justice Y from them. In 
1774 the question was brought before the House of Lords, when eleven judges 
delivered their opinions upon it—six of whom thought the copyright limited, while 
five held it perpetual, and Lord Mansfield, who would have made the numbers 
equal, retaining his opinion, but expressing none. By this bare majority—against 
the strong opinion of the Chief Justice of England—was it decided that the 
statute of Anne has substituted a short time in copyright for an estate in fee, and 
the rights of authors were delivered up to the mercy of succeeding Parliaments 
{Hear, hear.] Until this decision the copyright vested in the universities had 
only shared the protection which it was supposed had existed for all, and in fact 
the copyright was gone. But they immediately resorted to the Legislature and 
obtained an act, 16 George III, c. 63, ** For enabling the two universities in Eng- 
land, the four universities of Scotland, and the severa! colleges of Eton, West- 
minster, and Winchester to hold in perpetuity the copyright in books given or be- 
queathed to them for the advancement of learning and the purposes of education ,”’ 
and the like privilege was by 41 George ITI., c. 107, extended to Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. With the immunities thus conferredon the universities, or rather with this ex- 
emption from the wrong incidentally inflicted on individuals, I have no mtention to in- 
terfere,neitherdo I seek to relieve literature from the obligation recently lightened by 
the just considerationof Parliament, of supplying the prine!pal universities with 
copies of all works at the author’scharge. Tonly seek toapply the terms of the statute 
which recites that the purposes of those who bequeathed copyright to the universities 
for the advancement of learning would be frustrated unlessthe sole printing and 
reprinting of such books be secured in perpetuity to support the claim of individuals 
to some extended interest in their own. I] only ask that some of the benefits enjoyed 
by the venerable nurseries of learning and of genius should attend the works of 
those whose youth they have inspired and fostered, and of those to whom fortune 
has denied that inestimable blessing, but who look with reverence upon them, and 
feel themselves in that reverence not wholly strangers to the great body of as- 
sociations they nourish. [Cheers.] he next act, 41st George III., c¢. 107, 
passed immediately after the union, did little besides incluling Ireland in 
the general law of copyright, conferring on Trinity College, Dublin, the privi- 
lege of English universities, prohibiting the importation of books frm alroad 
which had been originally printed in the United Kingdom, and increasing the 
penalty on piracies from 1d. to 3d. per sheet. But in the year 1814, by the statute 
54 George III., c. 156, which is the principal subsisting act on the subject of 
literary copyright, reciting ** That it would afford further encouragement to litera- 
ture if the duration of copyright were further extended,” enlarging it to the absolute 
term of 28 years ; and if the author shall survive that time, secures it to him 
for the remainder of his life. Since then the Legislature has extended its pro 
tection to two classes of composition which before were left ina condition to 
invite piracy—to the acted drama, by the measure of 3 William IV.,c. 15, and 
to lectures, by 5¥and 6 William IV., c. 65—and have, by an act of last session, 
lightened the load of one of the blessings conferred by the Legislature, by reduc- 
ing the copies which authors are privileged to render to five ; but the term of 28 
years, with the possible reversion beyond that time for life, is all authors have ye' 
obtained in return for that inheritance of which the statute of Anne deprived them 
This limitation of the ancient rights of authorship has not been compensated tn 
uniformity in the details of the law, by simplicity in the modes of proving the 
right or of transferring it, or by the cheapness or adequacy of the remevies 
{Hear.] The penal clauses have proved wholly worthless ; engravings, etcvings. 
maps, and charts, which are regulated by other statutes, are secured to the autho 
for 28 years, but not, like books, for the contingent term or life. Instead of th 
registration at Stationers’-hall, which has been holden not nec essary for the rigt 
of action, the work must'bear the date and the name of the proprictor ; | 
provision is made in either case for cheap transfer. Now, [ pro ose to renr'e 
the law of copyright uniform as to all books and works of art. to secure to th: 
proprietor the same term in each, to give one plan of registration and one mod 
of transfer. As the Stationers’ Company have long enjoyed the control ove 
the registration of books, I do not propose to take it from them, if they are w 
ing to retain it with the increased trouble, compensated by the increased fe 
which their officers will be entitled to receive. I proprose that 

ceeding can be adopted for the violation of copyright, the author, or his ass: n+ 
shall deposit a copy of the work, whether book or engraving, with the offic: 
the company, and cause an entry to be made in the form to be yiven in th 

of the proprietorship of the work, whether absolute or limited, ani thata 
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a majority of seven to four of the judges in the case of 








| they have any property except our praise 
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evidence of the property. I propose that any transfer should be registered in like 
manner in a form also to be given by the act, and that such transfer shall be evi- 

dence, by a similar copy. At present, great uncertainty prevails as to the Original right 
of property in papers supplied to periodical works, or written at the instance of a book- 
seller, and as to the rightof engraving from original pictures. However desirable it 
may be that these questions should be settled, it is impossible to interfere with the 
existing relations of booksellers and authors, or of patrons of arts and artiste 

Neither, for the future, do I propose to lay down any rule as to the rights which 
shall originally be implied between the parties themselves ; bnt that the right of 
copy shall be registered as to books, pictures, or engravings, only with the con- 
sent of both, expressed in writing, and when this is done shall be absolute in the 

party registered as owner. At present an engraver or publisher, who has given a 

large suin for permission to engrave a picture, and expended his money or labour 

in the plate, may be met by unexpected competition, tor which he has no remedy. 

By making the registration not the condition of the right itself, but of the reme- 

dy by action or otherwise, the independence of contracting parties will be pre- 

served, and this evil avoided fer the future. A competent tribunal will still be 
wanting ; its establishment is beyond the scope of my intention or power; but | 

fee! that complete Justice will not be done to literature and art until a mode shall 
be devised fora cheap and summary vindication of their injuries before some 
parties better qualitied to determine it than our judges and juries. But the 

main object which I contemplate is, [I will not use those words of ill omen— 
“the further advancement of learning ’’—but for additional justice to learning 
by the further extension of time during which authors shall enjoy the direct pe- 

cuniary benefit immediately flowing from the sale of their own works. Although 

I see no reason why authors should not be restored to that inheritance which, un- 
der the name of protection and encouragement, has been taken from them, I feel 
that the subject has so long been treated as matter of compromise between those 
who deny that the creations of the inventive faculty or the achievements of the 

reason are the subjects of property at all, and those who think the property should 

last as long as the works which contain trath and beauty live, that I propose 
still to treat it on the principle of compromise, and to rest satisfied with a fairer 
acjustinent of the difference than the last act of Parliament affords. I shall 
propose—sulhject to modification when the details of the measure shall be dis- 

cussed—that the term of property in all works of learning, genius, and art, to be 

produced hereafter, or in which the Stationers’ copyright now subsists, shall be 
extended to 60 years, to be computed from the death of the author, which will 

at least enable him, while providing for the instruction and the delight of distant 

ages, to contemplate that he shall leave in¢iis works themselves some legacy to 
those for whom a nearer, if not a higher duty, requires him to provide, and which 
shail make “death less terrible.” When the opponents of literary property 
speak of glory as the reward of genius, they make an ungenerous use of the very 
nobleness of its impulses [hear, hear], and show how little they have profited by 

its high example. When Milton, in poverty and m blindness, fed the flame of 
his divine enthusiasm by the assurance of a duration coequal with his language, 
| believe with Lord Camden that no thought crossed him of the wealth which 
might be amassed by the sale of his poem, but surely some shadow would have 
been cast upon “the clear dream and solemn vision” of his future glories had 
he foreseen that, while booksellers were striving to rival each other in the magni- 
ficence of their editions, or their adaptation to the convenience of various classes 
of his admirers, and their own profit, his only surviving descendant—a woman— 
should be rescued from abject want only by the charity of Garrick, who, at the 
solicitation of Dr. Jolinson, gave her a benefit at the theatre which had appro- 

priated to itself all that could be represented of Comus. [Loud cheers.] The 

liberality of genius is surely ill-urged for our ungrateful denial of its rights. 
The late Mr. Coleridge gave an example not merely of its liberality, but of its 

profuseness ; while he sought not even to appropriate to his fame the vast intel- 

lectual treasures which he had derived from boundless research, and coloured by 
a glorious imagination ; while he scattered abroad the seeds of beauty and of 
wisdom to take root in congenial minds, and was content to witness their fruits 
in the productions of those who heard him. But ought we, therefore, the less 
to deplore, now when the music of his philosophy is for ever hushed, that the 
earlier portion of those works on which he stamped his own impress—which he 
sought from the world that they should recognise as his—are published for the 
gain of others than his children—that his death 1s illustrated by the forfeiture of 
their birthright?) What justice is there in this! Do we reward our heroes so’ 
Did we tell our Mariboroughs, our Nelsons, our Wellingtons, that glory was their 
reward, that they fought for posterity, and that posterity would pay them? We 
leave them to no sueh cold and uncertain requital ; we do not even leave them 
merely to enjoy the spoils of their victories which we deny to the author—we 
concentrate a nation’s bonest feeling of gratitude and pride into the form of an 
endowment, and teach other ages what we thought, and what they ought to 
think, of their deeds by the. substantial memorials of our praise. Were our 
Shakspeare and Milton less the ornaments of their country, less the benefactors 
of mankind! Would the example be less inspiring if we permitted them to en- 
joy the spoils of their peaceful victories—if we allowed to their descendants, not 
the tax assessed by present gratitude and charged on the future, but if we per- 
mitted the future freely to pay its own contributions—to sanction a reward which 
must be restricted to the actual good, and which will only be paid, by those who 
share and are conscious of the blessing? But I do not press these considerations to 
the full extent—the past is beyond our power—and I only ask for the present a 
brief reversion in the future. Riches priceless are already ours. It is in truth 
the greatness of the blessings which the world inherits from genius that dazzles 
the mind on this question, and the habit of repaying its bounty by words, that 
confuses us and indisposes us to justice. It is because the spoils of time are irre- 
vocally ours—because the forms of classic beauty wear for us the bloom of an 
unperishable youth—because the elder literature of our own country is a free 
mine of wealth to the bookseller and of delight to ourselves, that we are unable 
to understand the claim of our contemporaries to a beneficial interest in their 
works ; because genius of necessity communicates so much, we cannot conceive 
It as retaining anything for its possessor. There is a sense indeed in which the 
poets ‘on earth have made us kin of truth a pure delight in heavenly lays,”’ an 

it is because of this very boon, because their thoughts become our thoughts, and 
their phrases unconsciously enrich our daily language—because their works, har- 
imonious in themselves, suggest to us the rules of composition by which their 
imitators should be guided—because to them we can resert, and “ in our golden 
hours draw light,” that we cannot fancy them apart from ourselves, or admit that 
And our gratitude is shown not only 
in leaving their descendants without part or portion in our material substance, but 
in leaving even their fame to be frittered away in abridgments, and polluted by 


| base intermixtures, and denying to their descendants even the cold privilege of 





watching over and protecting it. There is something, besides, peculiarly unjust 
in Lounding the term of an author's property by that of his natural life. It de- 
nies to age and experience the probable reward it permits to youth—to youth suf- 
ficiently full of hope and joy to slight its promises. It gives a bounty to haste, 
and informs the laborious student who would never worry his life to complete 
some work which “the world will not let die,’ that the more of his life he de- 
votes to its perfection, the more limited shall be his interest in its fruits. It stops 
the progress of remuneration at the moment it is most needed, and when nature 
would turn her last calamity into the means of provision for survivors. At the 
moment when his name is invested with the solemn interest of the grave—when 
lis eccentricities or frailties excite asmile or a shrug no longer—when the last 
seal sset upon his earthly course, and his works assume their place among the 
classics of his country, your laws say his works shall become your property, and 
vou will requite him by seizing the patrimony of his children. We blame the 
errors and excesses of genius, and we leave them—justly leave them—for the 
most part to the consequences of their strangely blended nature. But if genius, 
in assertion of its divine alliances, produces large returns when the course of Its 
fiailj ossessor is spent, why is the public to insult his descendants with their alms 
and heir pity? What right have we to moralize over the excesses of a Burns, 
and insult his memory by charitable honours, while we are taking the benefit of 
his premature death, in the expiration of his copyright and the cheapness of his 
works? Or, to advert to a case in which the highest intellectual powers were 
associated with the noblest moral excellence, what right have we to take credit to 
ourselves for a paltry and ineffectual subscription to rescue Abbotsford for the 
famiy of its great author, while we insist on appropriating now the profits of his 
earler powers, and anticipate the time when, in a few years, his novels will be 
ours without rentcharge to enjoy, and any one’s to copy, to emasculate, and to 
zarble! [Great cheering.] This is the case of one whom Kings and people 
lelighted to honour. But look on another picture—that of a man of genius and 
ntegrity, who has received all the insult and injury from his contemporaries, and 
obtains nothing from posterity but a name. Look at Daniel De Foe ; recollect 
him pilloried, bankrupt, wearing away his life to pay his creditors in full, and 
lying in the struggle !—and his works live, imitated, corrupted, yet casting off the 
stains, not by protection of law, but by their own pure essence. Had every 
«chool-boy whose young imagination has been prompted by his great work, and 
whose heart has learned to beat in the strange yet familiar solitude he created, 
iven even the halfpenny of the statute of Anne, there would have been no want 
of a provision for his children, no need of a subscription for a statue to his me- 
sory! ‘The term allowed by the existing law is curiously adopted to encourage 
he lightest works, and to leave the noblest unprotected. Its little span 1s ample 
yrauthors who seck only to amuse, who, “to beguile the time, look like the 
who lend to frivolity or corruption “lighter wings to fly ;” who sparkle, 
These may be well—the fireflies on the heaving sea of public 
yet ‘surely it is not just to legislate for those alone, and 
ny all reward to that literature which aspires to endure. Let us suppose an 

Lor. of true original genius, disgusted with the inane phraseology which had 

rpe the lace of poetry, and devoted himself from youth to its service, dis- 
sng the eauds which attract the careless and unskilled in the moving accidents 
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of fortune—not seeking to triumph in the tempest of the passions, but in the 
eerenity Which lies above them—w hose works shall be scoffed at—whose name 
made a byword—and yet who shall persevere in his high and holy course, gradual- 
ly impressing thoughtful minds with tae sense of truth made visible in the severest 
forms of beauty, until he shall create the taste by which he shall be appreciated— 
nee the master spirits of hisage—be felt pervading every part of the nation- 
sture, softening, raising, and enriching it, and when, at last he shall find 
fidence in his own aspirations justifie¢, and the name which once was the 
scorn admitted to be the glory of his age—he shall look forward to the close of 
i< earthly career, as the event that shall consecrate his fame and deprive his 
‘ iJdren of the opening harvest he is beginning toreap. As soon as his copy- 
ryt becomes valuable it is gone! ‘Thisis no imaginary case—I refer to one who 
. sn this setting part of time” has opened a vein of the deepest sentiment and 
thought unheeded till then-—-who has supplied the noblest antidote to the freez- 
ngettects of the scientific spint of the age—who, while he has done justice 
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Since Westminster gives to the country a fone, 





tothe poetry of greatness, has casta glory around the lowliest conditions of 
humanity and traced out the subtle links by which they are connected with 
the highest—of one whose name will now find an echo not only in the heart 
of the secluded student, but in that of the busiest of those who are fevered by 
po! tical controversy—of William Wordsworth. [Loud cheers.] Ought we not to 
requite such a poet in some degree for the injustice of our boyhood! For these 
works, which are now insensibly quoted by our most popular writers, the spirit | 
of which now mingles with our intellectual atmosphere, he probably has not re- | 
ceived through the long life he has devoted to his art, until lately, as much as the 
came lavour, with moderate talent, might justly produce in a year of moderate | 
jdustry. Shall the law, whose term has been amply sufficient to his scorners— 
which has protected them—now afford him no protection because he has out- | 
lasted their scoffs, because his fame has been fostered amidst the storms, and is 
he growth of years! There is only one other consideration to which I 
will advert, as connected with this subject—the expedience and justice of ac- 
knowledging the rights of foreigners to copyright in this country, and of claiming 
: for ourselves in return. If at this time it were clear that our law afforded no | 
ororection to foreigners, first publishing in other countries, there would be great | 
dfeulty in Gealing with this question for ourselves, and we might feel bound 
‘eave it to negotiation to give and to obtain reciprocal benefits. But if a re- | 
cen! decision on the subject of musical copyright is to be regarded as correct, 
the principle of international copyright 1s already acknowledged here, and there 
= ttle for us to do in order that we may be enabled to claim its recognition from 
foreign states. It has been decided by a judge conversant with the business and 
with the elegancies of life to a degree unusual with an eminent lawyer—by one 
who was the most successful advocate of his time, yet who was not more re- 
narkable for his skill in dealing with facts than for the grace with which he em- 
ellished them—by Lord Abinger—that the assignee of foreign copyright, deriy- 
¢ ttle from the author abroad to publish in this country, and creating that right 
n a reasonable time, may claim the protection of our courts against any in- | 
zement of his copy. If this is law, and I belicve and trust it is, we shall 
jake no sacrifice in so declaring it, anc in setting an example which France, 
Prussia, America, and Germany, are prepared to follow. Let us do justice to 
wr law and to ourselves. At present not only is the literary intercourse of coun- | 
es, who should form one great family, degraded into a low series of mutual | 
piracies, not only are industry and talent deprived of their just reward, but our | 
erature is debased in the eyes of the world, by the wretched medium through 
which they behold it. Pulfered, and disfigured in the pilfering, the noblest images 
re broken, wit falls pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments of broken mu- 
;--sad taste for an irritable race! The great minds of our time have now 
1 audience to impress far vaster than it entered into the minds of their prede- 
cessors to hope for—an audience increasing as populatisn thickens in the cities | 
of America, and spreads itself out through its diminishing wilds, who speak our 
anguage, and who look on our old poets as their own immortal ancestry. And if 
this our literature shall be theirs, if its diffusion shall follow the efforts of the 
sout heart and steady arm in their triumph over the obstacles of nature—if the 
woods stretching beyond their contines shall be haunted with visions of beauty 
which our poets have created, let those who thus are softening the ruggedness of 
young society have some present interest about which affection may gather, and 
st least let them be protected from those who would exhibit them mangled or 
corrupted to their transatlantic disciples. I do not in truth ask for literature fa- 
rour—I do not ask for it charity—I do not even appeal to gratitude in its behalf, 
but I ask for it a portion, and but a portion, of that common justice which the 
coarsest industry obtains for its natural reward, and which nothing but the very 
extent of its claims, and the nobleness of the associations to which they are 
akin, have prevented it from recovering from our laws. The Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman then moved for leave to bring in a bill ‘‘ to consolidate and amend 
the laws relating to property in the nature of copyright in books, musical coposi- 
tons, acted dramas, pictures, and engravings, to provide remedies for the violation 
thercof, and to extent the term of its duration,” and resumed his seat amid the 
loudest cheering from all parts of the House. 
Mr. RICE did not know whether he might venture to claim the privilege of 
seconding the motion of his hon. and learned friend, but he could assert that he 
never yet gave his support to any measure witha more unmixed feeling of gra- 
tification both at the motion itself and at the speech with which it had been in- 
troduced. [Hear, hear.] He might say, too, that the motion itself had been not 
inappropriately made by one who had himself rendered great obligations to litera- 
ture. [Cheers.] He should now only say, that with respect to the mode of 
remedy the house entirely went along with the hon. and learned member. For 
his own part, he had felt in every case when the claims of literary men had been 
submitted to the consideration of the Crown, and when the Government was 
dealing out, or perhaps he should say doling out, a scanty alms to their necessities, 
that the law of copyright was a reproach to us, and that it would be more just, 
more legitimate, and more in accordance with the general interests of the country, 
if they had secured to them the only reward they wanted—the reward of their 
own industry. On the subject of international copyright, he might observe, that 
this question had already excited the attention of the other branch of the Eng- 
ish tamily—for such he should ever call our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. He believed the subject had already been brought under the con- 
sideration of the American Congress by one of America’s most distinguished 
statesmen, Mr. Clay. 
Leave was then given to bring in the bill, the care of it being committed to 
Mr, Serjeant TALFOURD the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, Lord 
MAHON, and Sir R. INGLIS. 


» on the 20th inst. after a long and painful illness, in the 56th year of her age, Mrs. 
seapie Groser, relict of the late Thomas Groser, Esq. Register of the Court of Chan- 
cery ot the Island of Jamaica. 
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We have London papers to the 23d ult. 

The change which has taken place in the military operations in Spain has im- 
Plessed that subject with new interest. The positions of Hernani, Fontarabia, 
and Irun, have been taken by Gen. Evans and the Queen’s forces, they having been 
avandoned by the Carlists. At the latter place a stout resistance was made, and 
much blood spilt. The other posts were taken without difficulty. Don Sebas- 
"an, it is now understood, has marched with his main force to the interio:, but 
whether for the purpose of making an attack on Madrid, or for raising his bro- 
‘her's standard in other provinces, is not yet known—for up to the last Landon 
dates no authentic intelligence had been received of his movements. The po- 
hey of the new system of operations—that of carrying the war into the interior 
—is deemed by many of the London journals to be highly judicious, because it 
's Known that the bulk of the rural inhabitants are Carlists, and because in that 
part of Spain they are more wealthy than in the mountains of Biscay. Don 
Sebastian, then, is only marching upon his resources, and giving an opportunity 
‘o his brother's adherents to rise in his favour. But this is not the only advantage 
of changing the seat of war. It is well known that all the advantages gainec by 
the Queen's armies in the north, have been mainly effected by the co-operation of 
the British naval forces upon the coast. On every occasion Lord John Hay has 
been most active, in transporting troops from one point to another, landing his 
marines, &c.; in short, on a recent occasion the marines alone saved Gen. 
Evans’ army from destruction. As, then, Lord Palmerston affects to give naval 
©0-operation only, his good offices can be of little avail in the interior of the 
country, unless by some new species of political legerdemain this sagacious 
“atesman can prove to us, that the “ naval co-operation,” stipulated by the 
Quadruple Treaty, means regular campaigns on land. Some idea of this kind has 
aready been broached by that ingenious Irish law 
WhO in one of his late speeches, declared that t 


under th ‘ 
” er the treaty any where! because, he said, t 
ferrag ** ! 


yer and play-wright, Mr. Sheil, 
he marines might be employed 
. heir motto is ‘per mare et per 
So that, according to this logic, if the Duke of Wellington and the 
British army were sent to Spain, it would be only necessary to fix a label 
prenine 's Motto to their backs, to make them a naval co-operative force. This 
cument being a settler, we beg leave to proceed to some other topic 
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| we are in any way indebted to him, how much more so are we to Sir Francis 


| of specie payments will produce, it is supposed they will weather the storm. In 


As Bridgewater lately denotes ; 
There, the ** Cabinet instrument ” scarcely was heard, 
For a fine “ upright Broadwood” was vastly preferr'd, » 
And the Rads may now talk of his notes ! 


In the debate in the House of Lords, on the subject of the Canada Resolu- 


st able, spi : : i 5 
most able, spirited, and patriotic conduct, in the arduous duties of his office. 
The King, too, has been pleased to signify his royal approbation of the same dis- 
tunguished functionary, by conferring on him the dignity of Baronet of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. We find the following despatch relative thereto, in the Toronto 
Patriot :— 
“ Downing-street, 27th April, 1837.—Sir,—I have received his Majesty's com- 
mands to take the necessary measures for expediting to you a patent as a Baro- 
net of the U nited Kingdom. The King is graciously pleased to confer upon you 
this mark of his Royal favour, as a fit testimony of the high sense which his Ma- 


jesty entertains of the services which you have rendered in the administration of 
the Government of Upper Canada. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) GLENELG. 
“Lieut. Governor, Sir Francis Head, K. C. B.” 


It is now pretty clear that Lord Glenelg begins to understand Canada matters, 
and on this account we should be sorry to see him removed from office. But if 


Head, who almost in defiance of his orders, pursued a course which has proved 
so beneficial. That worthy and excellent officer, Sir John Colborne, made a 
display of constitutional feeling at a critical moment and aroused the latent Bri- 
tish feeling of the province ; but such were the paralyzing effects of his sudden 
supercession by the government on the loyalty of the well disposed portion of 
the people—such the encouragement given to the haters of England and to the 
audacity of the revolutionists, that had Sir Francis wavered a single point from 
the polar star of the constitution, the province would have been lost for ever to 
the British crown. We do then, indeed, owe hima debt of gratitude, and he 
well deserves the honours that he wears. 

Of the English Money Market little has been added to our previous advices. 
The large American houses still remain firm, and meeting all their engagements. 
Should they be able to survive the shock which the intelligence of the suspension 


the mean time they are daily redeeming all their American obligatious, without 
contracting new ones, so that, should any disaster occur to them, it will not be so 
very fatal, because their liabilities will be so very much lessened. Great efforts 
are daily making on this side, so much so, that Bills are still at 18 and 20 per 
cent. and gold at a premium in equal proportion; Sovereigns are at $5,50, and 
Mexican doubloons at $17,60 ; Cotton is very scarce. These facts alone show 
how great the demand is for remittances of all kinds. The general affairs of 
England seem perfectly sound, and funds are at 918. 

The motion of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, the author of Ion, in the House of 
Commons, for an extension of copyright to authors and artists, having attracted 
much attention, and the speech of the learned gentleman withal having been 
so very eloquent, we have made room for the entire as we find it reported in 
the London Times, not doubting it will prove interesting to our readers. 
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only go back to the manager, in whose success we have just been rejoicing, but 
to certain others who, although engaged by his tact and judgment, are not the 
less deserving of praise and admiration for their own transcendant qualities in the 
several departments professed by them. The works of the immortal Bard—and 
with the most unaffected rapture we hail them—have been brought forward during 
shis season, in an unusual degree, and have experienced a much more than ordi- 
nary share of justice, both from actors and audience. Light pieces of very con- 
siderable wit and humour have been placed beside them, forming a happy relief 
to the more elevated, and a seasonable contrast to the more familiar. The ** Poetry 
of motion” has had its turn, without occupying too large a proportion of time, 
and aided by music from the pen of a first rate composer. Opera alone has been 
somewhat in the background, although not neglected altogether. 

Of Shakspeare’s plays, the following have been frequently represented, and— 
of course—without any flagging of the effect; viz. Twelfth Night; Merry 
Wives of Windsor; Much Ado about Nothing ; Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like it; Comedy of Errors; Macbeth; Henry IV.; Romeo and Juliet ; Ham- 
let; and Othello. To these have been added the Jon of Talfourd ; the La Valhere 
of Bulwer ; the principal plays of Knowles, those of R. B. Sheridan, and others of 
approved quality. The light pieces, although excellent in their way, have been 
so numerous and so evanescent, that it would be an unnecessary labour to detail 
them. The Ballet was the Bayadere of Auber ; and the Operas have been chief- 
ly those of the last mentioned composer and of Rossini. Here is a list of dra- 
matic performances requiring talent of no inferior order, and a corps dramatique 
of no common strength. And how has the arduous task been accomplished ! 
Doubtless at an immense outlay of capital, and certainly with most uncommon 
success. It may be worth while to run over the list of actors who on these oc- 
casions have graced in their turns the boards of the Park Theatre. 

And first, the veteran Dowton,—now alas in the vale of years, and shorn of his 
great energies; but once not only unrivalled but unequalled. His Sir Toby, 
Falstaf’, Sir Anthow; Absolute, Sir Peter Teazle, Old Dornton, Jobson, Sir 
Francis Gripe, &c. were redolent of rich and racy humour, without an iota of 
vulgar grimace.—Miss Phillips ;—when can we forget her Portia, Lady Mac- 
heth, Juliet, Desdemona, Julia, Jane Shore, Mrs. Beverley, Mrs. Haller, Belvi- 
dera?!— Abbot has exhibited his versatile qualities in such opposite characters as 
Jafier and Puff ;—Balls, all the comicalities of the coxcomb and the eccentric ; 
Power, rue Irishman; Keeley, all the whimsicalities, yet true to nature, of low or 
absurd life, and Mrs. Keeley, who alternately moves her audience to tears by her 
pathos, or causes inextinguishable eclats de rire by her arch simplicity ;—nor 
must Hackett and Barnes be forgotten whilst the Dromios of Shakspeare are 
named ;—Miss Grove’s Juliet and her Bianca gave proof of superior powers ; 
and by way of capital to this magnificent column, Miss T'ree in Viola, Beatrice, 
Rosalind, lon, Lady Teazle, Violante, Christina, &c. &c. has given specimens 
of skill which may challenge the whole world to excel. Mdile. Augusta has 
given most exquisite proof of grace in Ballet ; and Miss Horton and Mrs. Gibbs 
have sustained the cause of Opera.—All these have taken rank as Stars in the 
dramatic firmament, but what then shall we call Chippindale, Placide, Clarke, 
Richings, Mrs. Gurner,and Mrs. Vernon? ‘They are the great, permanent, 
and sustaining props of the house, and like all valuable but plentiful good, are 
only less thought of, because they are constantly at hand. 

It would be invidious, as well as difficult, to institute a comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the distinguished performers, whose names are here given. Being 
in distinct spheres of action for the most part, they harmonize with each other, 
without any sort of confusion. Buta few remarks may be made as to the na- 
ture of the characters, and the actual powers necessary for the correct execution 
of the parts. Those, in which strong emotion is the prominent feature, whether 
that feeling be of grief or joy, pleasure or pain, indignation or humour, are per- 
haps not difficult of mastery, where the reader is correct in apprehension, and 
imaginative in perception ;—whilst on the contrary, those in which the general 
current of expression, is to be restrained within more moderate bounds, yet 
where fine shades of distinction are to be drawn in the particular characteristics, 











Baron Behr, Minister of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, was presented 
at the King’s Levee in London, last March. 

In answer to a question put to his Majesty's Ministers in Parliament, it was 
said that the Burmese prize money would be paid to the claimants immediately. 

Louis Philippe has, on the approaching marriage of his son, the Duke of Or- 
leans, granted an amnesty to avast number of persons confined and otherwise 
suffering for political offences. This act of grace being unexpected, has pro- 
duced the best effects on the public mind, and the King, who only a few weeks 
since could not venture out of his palace, unless surrounded with guards, can 
now appear in public places unattended. How soon and enthusiastically do the 
French people respond, when the true chord of their feelings and sympathies is 
touched. 





Sir John Harvey, the new Governor of New Brunswick, has arrived from 
Prince Edward’s Island and assumed the government of the Province. His 
Excellency immediately called a meeting of the Legislature, which is to be con- 
vened early in the next month, when the question of the Civil List will, no 
doubt, be immediately agitated.. Sir John had the good fortune to be highly po- 
pular in his late government, and on his departure was complimented with a 
Public Dinner, Addresses, &c. Sir Archibald Campbell and family, have embark- 
ed for England. The gallant soldier was presented with a very respectful ad- 
dress, from the inhabitants of St. Johns, prior to his departure 





Emigrants continue to arrive in great numbers ; a large majority are healthy, 
able, and willing to work, and by no means answer the flattering description of 
his worship, the Mayor, who represents them to be, or a large part of them, 
‘the drones, lazzaroni, conspirators, agrarians, revolutionary incendiaries, and 
fugitives from justice of the various parts of the old world.” We earnestly in- 
treat them to proceed forthwith to the interior, where they are much wanted and 
where they will find immediate employment. A capital plan has lately been laid 
before the corporation, for giving employment to 3000 labourers on the Erie Rail 
Road. We hope it willbe acted upon. The tax of $2 per head, paid by each 
Emigrant, ought to produce a fund sufficiently large to meet all the charges 
brought on the city by that class, whether they be incurred for the sick in the 
Hospital, or for the hale, which might, and ought to be sent to the interior. 


THE DRAMA.—MISS TREE. 


The season which is now drawing rapidly to its conclusion at the Park Thea- 
tre of this city, has been one pre-eminently successful in every pomt of view. 
The house has, nightly, with but few exceptions, been filled with fashion and 
taste, and the most unequivocal testimony has been given that the Drama still 
sustains a high place in the more refined amusements of the western world. It 
is matter of sincere rejoicing, as regards the just remuneration of the efforts 
made by the judicious, indefatigable, and enterprising manager of the best thea- 
trical establishment in the Union. But, having rendered to him the just tribute 
of praise and congratulation, there are other matters connected with the Drama 
and its professors that seem to demand at this time a few remarks. 

On casting a retrospective glance at the performances during the season, one 
is particularly struck with the observation that spectacle, buffoonery, pantomime, 
and mere anima! dexterity, have in so small a degree interfered with that which 
is properly called the legitimate drama; and yet that the latter has never failed in 
attracting a large audience. This is the triumph of intellect over the more ex- 
ternal senses ; and the most obvious inference is, the advance of refinement, in 
the minds and modes of enjoyment, of the community generally. Now this is 
of much more importance than the unreflecting perhaps would admit, and that 
for two reasons. In the first place the human mind is seldom long in a state of 
indifference as to the quality of its enjoyments. Positively good or positive bad 
is the tendency in such cases; therefore a taste, which leads to the refine- 
ment of the ideas, and the purification of the principles, tends also to lessen the 





sum of positive evil in the heart and actions. In the second place, however in- 
dependent men may vaunt themselves to be in their opinions and habits, there is | 
a constant desire among all to imitate those who are somewhat more elevated in 
the scale of wealth, influence, or other worldly consideration. Hence the tastes 
of the educated, the rich, and the refined, operate upon those who are—so to speak 
—below them ; in spite of, and unconsciously to, the latter. 

But the credit of all this good cannot in fairness be ascribed exclusively to the 


public discernment, In order to arrive at the truth on this point, we must not 


require more intense study, a more extensive knowledge of human nature, and 
greater tact in impressing the most striking points. For this reason it may be 
inferred, that although Miss Tree wou'd probably not execute the parts assigned 
to Miss Phillips with the grandeur, depth, and power, which were conspicuous in 
that fine actress, yet none of those who have been mentioned have had their dis- 
criminative powers tasked like the inimitable performer now in this city. The 
devoted Viola, a true woman though in male attire, the biting, witty Beatrice, 
without anything of the shrew, the playful Rosalind, the Lady Teazle, half 
hoyden, half fine lady, the perplexed yet intriguing Violante, the haughty, self- 
willed Christina ;—all these are replete with the finest tints, the most delicate 
distinctions ; there is a plenitude of racy wit, and truth to nature, yet there is no 
redundancy overstepping its ‘* modesty.” Each of Miss Tree’s characters is a 
study for the observer, and some new and admirable point is discovered at each 
representation. Perhaps the crowning point of her histrionic excellence is her 
Ton, a character which we believe only a Talfourd could write, and only a Tree 
ean represent. It is an abstraction of purity, conceivable because it has been 
conceived, but if practicable at all, only so in primitive time, and under tke in- 
fluential belief of inscrutable fate. Its classicality and elegance transcend all 

praise ;—but we have on a former occasion enlarged upon its beauty, and may 
now therefore abstain. 

Two of Miss Tree’s characters only have been failures, and these entirely 
without blame or censure of the lady. Marian, inthe Wrecker’s Daughter, 
waa an impracticable part : there was nothing in it to bring her powers into play, 
but on the contrary she was obliged to task her stage experience, in order to pro- 
duce anything like effect. The entire piece was essentially inane. La Valliere, 
although abounding in fine poetry, and not deficient in touching stage situations, 
was built upon a foundation that unfitted it for dramatic representation. The 
plot itself was subversive of good morals and pure ideas, although the language 
was never offensive ; and the playwright committed no small offence upon the 
feelings of a particular portion of the religious community, by the representation 
of one of its most solemn services upon the stage. The piece has, as we trust, 
been very properly withdrawn. It may still rank respectably as a dramatic poem, 
and be read by critical eyes with much satisfaction, but it is not a work for in- 
discriminate perusal. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on the powers and excellence of Miss 
Tree. Sooth to say, it has been a sort of self-indulgence, for we could not weary 
in expatiating upon that which seems to us to increase at every day’s experience. 
Let us add too, then, the fact, that in all the relations of private life this admi- 
rable lady commands the unqualified respect of all who know her, and then it 
will be acknowledged that, in rendering this homage to her merits, we do not 
more than in justice we are bound, or than goodness has a right to expect from 
candour. 

Athens, its Rise and Fall. 2. vols. By E. L. Bulwer. New York : Har- 
pers.—Mr. Bulwer is here coming in contact with the German historians : at 
least as regards the origin of the Grecian History. We hope that the collision 
will not be violent, for he would not be able to stand a severe shock. We have 
not yet examined the book, so as to speak of its merits; we see, however, that 
he quotes his authorities very minutely. Of the indefatigable moderns who have 
been so closely and successfully engaged in the same research, we have as yet 
only seen the mention of one,—Miiller,—but this argues well ; and we doubt not 
that so thorough-going an enquirer as Bulwer, will have acquitted himself of this 
scholarly task, with his usual success. The subject is of importance to the 
world of letters. 

The Ladies Companion. New York, Wm. Snowden. It is nothing more 
than an ordinary act of justice to commend this well-conducted and cheap periodi- 
cal to the reading world. The great quantity of original matter contained in its 
numbers, and that too of no inferior quality, is evidence sufficient that the editor 
spares neither expense nor judgment in preparing the work ; it is both elegant and 
correct in the getting up, and we sincerely hope it meets with an adequate remu- 
neration. 

The Baltimore Theatre will have the powerful attraction of Mr. Abbot's per- 
formances for a while, that gentleman having just departed hence to fulfil a short 
engagement with the managers there. The versatility of his talents has long 
been the subject of just admiration. 
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LADY wishing to go South, is anxious to procure a situation as governess. Besides 








the usual branches of English education, she understands throughly French and 
Music, The best of references given. Address S. H. at this office. June 26. 
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HE WENT WHERE THEY HAD LEFT HER. 
A favourite Ballad written by F. W. N. Bayly, Esq.; Music by C. H. Purdy. Published by John Cole, Baltimore. 
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Vavicties. 
BEAUTIFUL LADY ——, ON HER 
THE NASSAU BALLOON. 
Forbear, sweet girl, your scheme forego, 
And thus our anxious troubles end, 
That you will mount full well we know, 
But greatly fear you'll not descend. 
When angels see a mortal rise 
So beautiful, so pure and fair, 
They'll not release her from the skies,! 
But keep their sister angel there. 


UMPROMPTU ON THE WISHING TO ASCEND IN 


The owner of an orchard near a public school, informed one of the boys that, 
a theyJ would wait until the apples were ripe, they should have half. “I can say 
meothing to your proposal,’’ said the Harrovian, “until I have consulted the rest 
wf the boys !’’ The following day he sent this answer. ‘The gentlemen of 
Harrow cannot consent to so unequal a division—you are one—they are many.”’ 


THE SHEPHERD'S REPLY. 
(FROM THE ITALIAN.) 
When Chloe asked with arch surprise, 
Why Cupid seemed to have no eyes, 
Her swain replied—* Fair shepherdess, 
Love's eyes are those that you possess !”” 


A SCOTCH WEDDING. 
When a Blacksmith stands Parson for want of a "better, 
We may justly affirm that—he rivets the fetter. 


One of the happiest hits ever made at the Bar was made at Erskine in the 
days of his renown. He was arguing on a patent right relative to some new 
kind of buckles; his opponent, Mingay, strongly contended that the invention 
was worth nothing. Erskine started up, and said in a solemn tone,—‘‘I said, 
and say again, that our ancestors would have looked on this invention as singu- 
darly ingenious-—they would have been astonished at these buckles.” ‘‘ Gentle- 
maen of the Jury,” said Mingay with equal solemnity, ‘I say nothing of my an- 


eestors, but I am convinced, that my learned friend's ancestors would have been | 


much more astonished at Ais shves and stockings.” 
waar. 
PETER PINDARICS. 
By one of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
THE PENNY-WISE AGE. 
Doctor! ’tis my opinion humble 
You had not any right to grumble, 
For he who in this penny age can touch 
A shilling, gets twelve times as much 
As other folks :—I state no hoax, 
But simple fact devoid of jokes, 
Or amphibological equivoques. 
Yes, since the.penny banner was unfurled 
In this two-halfpenny, four-farthing world, 
Have we not thousands who are willing 
To place unlimited reliance, 
For learning, news, and science, 
Upon the twelfth part of a shilling! 
Have we not Penny Cyclopzdias, 
Penny Magazines, and books, 
Penny Tracts, less good than tedious, 
For penitents of rueful looks, 
And penny classics that give scope 
To boys at penny schools, and misses, 
To sympathize with poor Ulysses 
And his beloved Penny-lope. 
With such economy, 
Where every cottage is a college, 
What wonder, in the march of knowledge, 
That ploughboys understand astronomy ? 
Cries Hodge—** How comes it that the sun, 
Which nightly seeks the westward shore. 
Rises, as sure as any gun, 
Next morning where he was afore ? 
‘* Spooney !” replies a learned wight, 
“* Your ignorance is truly risible ; 
He always travels back at night, 
And that’s the reason he’s inwisible.”’ 


It was a penny Latinist who said, 
In Chaos there had been a battle, 
Before the days of men and cattle, 
Though not set down in Holy Writ, 
Because in Ovid he had read 
That was the time when Nini fit. 
Such tales (I hope that none have quizz’d ’em) 
Evince the march of penny-wisdom, 
And might be told ad infinitum, 
Had we, just now, the time to write ‘em. 


The Court burst into a 
} 











































He knelt beside her weeping, 

And they watch’d him while he wept, 
Till they thought that he was sleeping 
On the pillow where she slept ; 
| But when they went to wake him 
ik ANS From his lone and silent rest, 

His dream would not forsake him, 





‘i. RR se ew For his Sun was in its west 
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| PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they require, | 


} are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentiemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
} rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
| of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Bellings & Evans,66 Chamber st., 
| corner of Broadway. (May20-tf.] 

} 





I ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 

Yagement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
) pusiness, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and seli-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
} skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are hot, he 
) only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
j and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
} Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. espectfully, 
H. GOODWIN. 
References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


WINES. 

HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 

Madeiras— , Ports—$ 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; Rich Fruity Port ; 
East and West India, very old; Very delicate, Old ;2 
Oid London Particular ; Old Crusted ; 
Table Madeira ; Do. Tawny. 
Canary do. in wood. 

Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 


Dr. ¥. Mott, 

Dr. 8S. ©. Roe, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, 
Dr. A. Sinith 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 
Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


2 
<d 








French and German— 
Champagne, various brands ; 
Rich Fruity do., Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Amoutilado Puro ; Mosell and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands 
{[Feb25—3m1) ‘ J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


H ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Blliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
| diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
{12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confflence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CATERACT ENTRoPiuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 








{ 


| the peculiar property of keeping the eye pertectly cool, giving it immediate and per- | 


manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperiection of vision 
only. Office hours from 1i to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 


CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his triends and the pub- 
| lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No 





28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as we!| as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them 

June 17—2rm.) 


sig SURGEONS GOING TO LIVERPOOL.—A Gentleman in a delicate state of health, 
who proposes going to Europe in the month of July next, wishes to put himself under 
the care of a Physician going to Liverpool, for which trouble he w.il pay the Physician’s 
passage to Europe 

Pioase address to A. K.. Post Office, Brooklyn, post paid. 





fJune 17—3t. 
ORTABLE WRITING DESKS.---Just received a fresh supply of the above article, 
which will be sold at about half the usual price for cash, comprising a complete as- 
sortment in rosewood and mahogany, plain, brass bound, and richly inlaid, with secret 
drawers, double fold, and every necessary article for the toilet, together with a great va 
riety of Ladies and Gentiemen’s Dressing Cases, with silver fitting of the most complete 
description. Also, convenient Leather Writing and Dressing Cases, together or separate, 
comprising every article for the desk or toilet, and from their portability peculiarly adap 
ed fortravelling. A. B. STRANGE, 33) Broadway. 
} June 10---3t.) 




















New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 
_ AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, im wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an act of justice ; as yon have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as mnoch gossip as the ladies, in desc anting the 
talent of the diferent parties who adorn our persons. Recently I overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? It is but a Hat afte: all.’ ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put mein mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s: after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ‘* Well, after all, he was bnt a man.” “ Ah, 
saidthe Post, ‘but what a May!'” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon 
Fs F is Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
une oo. ] 


i IS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, llth May, 1837.Incon 

formity with a Law passed by the Legisiature of this State, on the 2lst day of April 
last, entitled, ‘An act to regulate the powers and duties of blic Administrators and 
Surrogates, reiative to the property and effects of foreigners,” whe shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The unde rsigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shal! at all times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever 

(June3-4t.} JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
| and many vears with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his fnends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
| shail be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
| that single style.is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
} utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rivalin the department of taste, he is willing 
| to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 
| He has made arrangements for the Londor and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
| houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
' tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 
| 





(April 8-3m.] 





~~ ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPT. [Feb25-3m.1 


PURTON, GURLEY,. & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, 
New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior styie, (May 27—6t.) 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. : 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 34th April, August and December. _ 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and Jaruary. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 








NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpoo! on the 15th of each month, com 
meneing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

New Sip Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—I5th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—I5th August 

Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—1I5th June. : 
hese ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
| York. with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
| sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
| price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be prc- 
| vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex 
| ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wi! 
| be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
| ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to . z 
| . K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


| 

| 

| 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. Y 

} From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, Sth, 
| &h, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
| packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





| Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
rork. 

| Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
| Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, © 24,June 8j|March], “ 16, “ &; 
| Charlemagne, Richardson, “ 94, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
| Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,/Feb. 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Dec. 1, 
| Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8jApril 1, “ 16, “ % 

Formosa, W.B.Orme,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16] “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 


Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, 16, * 25 * 36, “ 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8iJune 1, “ 16, “ . 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. §, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, _“ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24 “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
| Sully, D. Lines, “« 16, “ 24, May l6jJuly 3}, “* 16, “ . 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommods 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ~ 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 4 
| New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st- 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. ; 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. - 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which ee tock 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New a 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, o! 
every month throughout the year, viz :— é 
” Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New 











Days of Sailing from 





York. London. - 

| St. James, W_H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 2 
| Montreal," S.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 2, 7, ay 
|} Gladiator, T. Britton, | | “ 20, “ 90, “ 90,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
' Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct ‘Ry 4 .. 7 ‘9 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “* 10, “ 10, “7 * , 2, ’ 


|  Weilington, D. Chadwick, | “ 90, “ 90, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 
| Philade!phia, | E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, ‘“ 17, ai 17, " 
| Samson, IR. Sturges, | “ms «“7 ©“ 1 * HH, 7 

| 
} 


President, |J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,;May 7, Sept. % Jan. 


SAA SSAS 


Ontario, | H. Huttleston, April 1, Ams Pe. ra 1k, ee ae 
Torento, | R. Griswold, “10, “ ‘ + 7s 7s 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« Oo, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. @, Feb 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded 7s ie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. = ait, 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for es _ 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these = au of 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless reg . 

edt for. ly to 
a GRINNELL. MINTURN and €o. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 
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The vz 


patient 
Onvale 
Oompa 
‘Wen ar 


. 59 Man 


e latter 





